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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 
rOITNG MBN'S ASSOCIATION OF THE CITT OF BUFFALO. 

THIS WORE IS sKBPEomnxr dedioatbd. 

As most of the Lectares contained in this volume were 
delivered before the Yonng Men's Association of this 
ci^, tiiere seems a peculiar propriety in dedicating them 
to those, at whose request they were prepared, and be- 
fore wli<»ii they were first presented I do not intend 
by this dedication to imply, that your opinions m relation 
to the subjects considered in this work, conform to my 
my own. Many viens maintuned in these Lectares 
run counter to the popular sentiment of the day, and 
in regard to some of them, I stand, perhaps, alone. 
There is a tendency in this country to over-ride all inde- 



VI DE ICATION. 

pendence of thought and action by the tyranny of pnb- 
Uc opimon, which is not always mauu&ctured by those 
most competent to decide the grave questions which 
demand research, argument^ and reason, for their settle- 
ment rather than majoritiea. I have never bent th6 
knee to this god of our American idolatry, and I never 
will. That you have had the liberality, the independence, 
sod the courage to give me a hearing from time to time, 
in the vindication of old-iashioned and unpopular opinionE^ 
demands from me this expression of r^ard. 

JOHN C. LORD. 
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LECTURE I. 



PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION 

AND 

GOVERNMENT. 



It ia a ocanmon i^umoa m i^ard to cmlization, that it 
ia the result of the pR^^reas of manknid from an (oigtmU 
state of barbariBm. It waa the philoeophy of the oldor 
forma of Athosm, that nature, producing at the first the 
lower forms of life, gradually perfects her noA from the 
vegetahle to the animal, from the monkey to the man. 
Thia Bystem, mtunttuned 1^ the Epicurean Philosophers 
among the ancients, has been defended in Biodem times 
1^ Gassendi, Hobbee, the French school <^ Encyck^ 
diata, and by Darwin and Lamai^; and though the re- 
searchea of the Geolc^ista in modem times have disproved 
the dogma that organic Efe ia tlie result of a series of 
processes in which natore gradually improves her work, 
for all forms of life exhibited in the fossQ seem to be ' 
perfect m their kind, and no Iiylmda are fewtd indicating 
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the passage from a lower to a higher form of life, yet 
has this philosophy been recently reproduced by the au- 
thor of the "Vestiges of Creation," who attempts to 
establish the mechanical thei»y of the nnivene. With- 
out enteiiug upon an fu'gument against this pMoeophy, 
without rec^tulating the facts which overdirow it, or 
riiowing the inconcluaveness of the deducliiais of the 
author of the "Testiges <^ Creation," from the more tlian 
eqnirocsl premises which he assumes, without going 
back to demonstrate the identity of this system with that 
of Anazimander of the Ionian school, who taught that 
man was originally a fish, and gradually reached his per- 
fect development, we may yet notice how the popular 
idea of human progression seems to have grown out 
of this mechanical theory of existence. Not that ai^ 
conmderable number of those who suppose barbarism 
to hflre been the original condition of man, believe or 
teach this mechamcal theory of bdng, which is alike 
contradicted by revelation and a sound philosophy; and 
fet the affinity of this popular sentiment with the 
atheistic philosophy, is too remar^ble to pass unno- 
ticed. Government^ no less than Civilization, is common - 
ly thought to' have arisen from the advance of man- 
Idnd from the condition of savages, under this law of 
progression. What was at first rude, imperfect and pa- 
triarchal in government, has come at last to be uatored, 
ud systematized, and perfected. 
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Rousseau and Volney represent raaa, says Dr. Vfiae- 
man, as the " mutwn e( turpe pecu$ " d the andenta, 
thrown, according to the irords of the latter, as it were^ 
by chance, on a confused and savage land — an oiphsti 
abandoned by the imknovn hand that had produced him , 
and left to discover the first dements of social life, the 
fint rudhnentB of dvUization and gorernment 

Even the religious teadier has caught die popnlar fal- 
lacy, and asserts it to be a lair of humanity, that the 
physical always precedes the moral From the rene- 
rable retreats of Tale is heard the fdlowing langnage 
from one vho professes to be a t«acfaer of Christianity, 
who haa been honored with the degree of a Doctor of 
Sacred Theology : " ReBgion is phyocal in its first ten- 
dendes, a thing of outward ddng — a lamb burned on 
on an altar of turf, and ruling up its smoke into the 
heavens — a gorgeous priesthood--^ temple covered witti 
a kingdom's gold, and shining a&r in barbaric splendor. 
Well is it if the sun and stars of heaven do not look 
down upon a nation of prostrate worehipers. Nay, it ia 
well if the hands do not foshion their own god, and bake 
tiiem into conastency in fires of their own kindling. 
But in later t^ee, Ood is a Bprtt — ^reUgion takes a cha- 
racter of tntellectnal fdmpHdty and enthrones itself on 
the Bunmiits of reason. It is now wholly Spiritual — a 
power in the Soul." This is a somewhat startling propo- 
idtion, m whatever gorgeous langn^e it may be dothe^ 
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and teaches, if it teaches any thmg, thst Cbiistianity 
itaelf is evolTed by the progreea of man, who at first ■■ 
an idolater, adoring the host of heaven, and bowing 
down in templea covered with gold, to the images his 
own hands have made, and worshiping in his infancy 
and necessary ignorance, the material and physical, whil^ 
by the law of progress, he comes at last to worship God 
as a Spirit, and " enthrones religion on the summits of 
reason." This theory is an o&boot of the same philoeo- 
phy, and puts Christianitf m the same category with 
civilization and govermnent, as the result of human pro- 
gress, rather than divine revelation — ^making the physical 
precede the moral in religion as barbarism is made to 
precede civilization, and as anarchy and brute force are 
ima^ned to be the fbremnners of goremment and law. 
A desire tj) find analogies where none are to be found, 
the lo7e of generalization, the wish to adopt principles of 
universal application, which, in elucidating the theory of 
civilization and government, might bring them witiiin 
the influence of an universal law, which should make 
their progress (^ society like the growth of plants, and 
give to the race in the aggr^ate the same advance &om 
in&nt^ to maturity which characterizes the individual, 
has no doubt led many to adopt this theory of progress. 
Besidea, it is a pleasant reflection for every generation 
that they are wiser and better than their predecessoia. 
The progress of the »ge, the march of intelligance, the 
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odranta^ of tlioee who are so fOTtnnate aa to fire in 
the nineteenth centni;, are ttereotyped ezpresnona of 
this sentiment, thrown out from the pren, and uttered 
at the bar and in tlie pulpit Erety paendo phfloaopher 
ticUes his fimcy with the pleaang idea, oonridering him- 
self a fiving evidence of the progreea of tlie age, and 
(X1I7 regretfol that he could not have Uved a fitOe later 
to behold the &U of ancient prejudices, tlie overthrow oF 
the religions prindple, and the restrainta of Chriatianity, 
at the root of the tree of which he tUnka ha himself has 
already laid the aze. 

It seems a pity to distmrh the complacency ot men 
who suppose they are enlightening the world with new 
philoaaphie^ or wound a vanity so preposterous that it 
ceases to be oSeuHre, and only remains ridiculona. Tet 
a very alight examination will show &a,t every modem 
phase of philosophy has its prototype <^ many thou- 
sand years' standing ; that sages in Greece taught the 
system of Berkley and Home more than twenly centu- 
ries since, and that every form of modem materialism is 
finmd in substance in iLe ancient schotds of philosc^hy. 
Eren the author of the " Vestiges of Creatim," to nse 
the language of an able reviewer, " lands ss without any 
disguise in the sty of Epicurus." The fiict is, there is 
nothing radically new either in trath or in' error; there 
aay be new modes of illustration, new forms of speech, 
new channels for the dd stream to run in~-cunning de- 
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vices to biing oat in disguise an exploded system. 
There may be also new methods of presenting old truths 
OB well as old errors, in a more attractiTe form, but a 
practised obserrer will find tbat in human philosophieai 
there is nothing new under the sun; that every modem 
system is but a reproduction; that erery new theory is 
tetiSy old; that all pretended adTsnces are but traveling 
over a well-beaten road; that every landed creation u 
an old bee in a new dress. We all remember the 
beantifnl lines, 



And dki unld li« wonUpen." 

There is more poetry tJum truth in the Imt lines, for, 
however error may die anud her worshipeis, she is sure 
to have a speedy resurrection. Dying in one age, she 
revives in another, and, like the fabled Hydra, no 
sooner is one head cut off than another appears. 

It would be an eiceedin^y intereBting invesligati<Mi 
to trace through the successive generadons of manldad 
the same philosopbieB, appearing under new forms, and 
with vatious claims to <»jginality ; to mark how the mind 
is ever worldng in well-wom channels of tbouj^t, ever 
rejHoducing the old, which it yet supposes new, — for we 
do not alledge that the men of one generation are the 
servile imitators of a former, but that they come to the 
tame condnnons and adopt the same theories as their 
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predecesBon, even where they are nnaoqiuuitod wHh 
the researches and dogmas of the older Fhilowphoa. 
The phikieophy of every age is a part of its crrilii^ioii, 
and enters largely mto ila prindples of goTeniment ; «d 
BO &r as the identity of the philoaophy of one a^^ irith 
that of another is made evident, we find an argument 
againM the popular idea of progress — the &llacy of whiah 
we hope to be able to expose. 

Civilization may be defined to be that condition of 
man in which is implied the lughest development of 
his intellectual powers manifested in philosophy, poetiy, 
oratory, painting statuary, and architecture together 
with that knowledge of mechuiica and agriculture, whiofa 
enables him to surround himself witJi the comforts and 
elegancies of Ufe— which increases popvdation, and gives 
existence to commerce and employment to the capital 
which it creates. It is not a question of morals and re- 
ligion, for the highest forms of civilization have been oo- 
existent vrith the grossest polytheism, the most debaang 
idolatry, and with an awfully corrupt state of morale^ 
while a semi-civilized people, like the Jews, maintained a 
pore thrasm, poeseasing a true revelation of the Will of 
God, whom they worshiped as a Spirit, in spirit and in 
truth. Civilization does not imply either sound morality 
or true religion, and, if Christiani^ may be necessary 
to restore to barbarians a lost civilizauon, as experience 
would seem to demonsdate, yet a high state of civiUaa- 
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tioa may exist mnd has ezirted, vhere reli^(» wis bat ao 
aggregatioD of abanrd fables, and monlity bat a name. 

Where in pro&ne hiatcny is the eridenoe to anstain 
tbi otsnmon notkm, that ciTilizatiaa ia the reaolt of the 
•draiMe of man frwa a state ot barbariBm? that law, 
order, and gorenuaent, are but ezpmenta oi bnman 
progreea? The fint great Empire to which ftataaa 
histcny directs onr attenlioii, ia the Chaldean — the firat 
that may properly be s^led unireraa], of which hiatoiy 
g^rea any notice — extending its away over the wealthieat 
and moet p<^)iilonB portitna of the globe. Some antlux^ 
aa Cteaaa, give the Ghaldeaii Smiare a dnraticm of thir- 
teen hundred yean, while Herodotus limits it to fire 
hundred and twenty. GaUiethenee, a Philoapher, who 
followed Alexander tbe Qrea^ in his Asiatic conqneats. 
Bays, that the Babylonians reckoned themaelves to be of 
nineteen hundred and diree yean standing which would 
make the fomidation of their Empire to have been laid 
<ne hundred and fifteen years after the flood, accwding 
to the Scriptural Chronoli^. Though the hiatoiy of the 
Chaldean Empire is in SMoe respects obscure, yet enou^ 
is known, to establish beyond conboversy the &ct of a 
high civilixatioa Semirami% by whom Babylon was 
greatly enlarged and beautified, employed in this worit 
two millione of men, selected from the provinces of her 
vast Empire; and it is only neceaaaiy to remind you of 
her waDs sixty miles in circumference, of the thinfcuf ^ of 
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eigh^-Beren feet, of the liaght of three hundred snd iStj, 
in the form of an ezEwt square, each aide fifteen miles in 
length ; of her one hundred brazen gates ; of Uie lake and 
oanalsmadetoregulatetheflov of the Euphrates; of her 
hanging gardens; c^ her magnificent Palaces; ctf dw 
Temple of the Ood Belus — all works of such sarpaaDng 
magnificence, says a historian, as scarcely to be compre- 
hended. So ^ as aichitecture and the arte are eigns ot 
• oivilizatioii, we find them in higher perfection in the first 
than in tbe last aget^ among the most ancient rsllter than 
the most modem. That learning flourished, we letun 
fr(»n the study of tbe stars in tbe p1^ of Babylon by 
the sages of Chaldea, Uioagh they had not the true 
astronomy ; neither had the Greeks, who are our maaters 
in poetry, oratory, and the arts, as Tery likely the Chal- 
deans were, though we are not so fortunate as to powesa 
their records, swallowed up as they are in the remorseless 
sea of time. If we hare gained in the discovery of tbe 
power of steam, we may set against it the acknowledged 
&ct that many mechanical powers known to the ancients 
are lost to us. Tbe French engineers, the ablest ia Eu- 
rope, were unable to remove a monument a few rods to 
the sea, which tbe Egyptians brought from quairiee hun- 
dreds of miles from tbe place of it« erection. Uany 
authors, whose opinions are worthy of req>ect, believe 
that the Egyptians knew and availed themselves of the 
power of steam. What aludl we say of Egypt — ^whose 
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magidfieest moDunients are the wonder of ereTj ngef 
Wbst dtal) w« My of a people whoee Pyramids and 
Tmspkm have somved the hi>t(»ie recorda of thor 
Icimnden — the Tastoeas, dnralnlhy, and magnifio^ice <tf 
whose monumentB shame the puny effijrta of tiw 
moderns? What riiaU we aay <A a nation who have 
left tMr hand-writing irpoa the ererlaatiag mountama — 
A* lines rf whose artificial livers are yet visible — whoae 
marveiowt hia<og1yphic8, but just beginning to be read* 
pcHnt tts to ibe eariieBt pro&ne recaria of onr race— 
whose knowledge ot the mecluuiical powen excites the 
astonishment and baffles the research d the moat acieo- 
tUe of our engineers? Shall we call them barbariana? 
We may do so now, indeed, for the degraded Egyp- 
tian has been sunk, for many centuries, in the lowest 
barbariBm. But the progress bas been downward, from 
dvitizatioa to barbarism. This is true of the Chaldean, 
and of aH tiie great Empires of antiquity, the territories 
of which are occupied now by a comparalively barbaroos 
pe<^Ie. CMviKzation, we believe, was the original condi- 
tion of msnldiid, while barbarism is the law of pngnB^ 
Should it be replied to this, that the basiB d the preaort 
peculation of Eorope is to be found in the inundatioii 
of the barbarous tiibes who swept over the Gmjore of 
Rome in her decline; we reply, that the present in- 
habitants of Europe are the descendants of a mixed 
pe(^e — the barbarian intormarried with the pe(^e be 
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subjeoted, and receired their reHgioa aod lawi, and tint 
re^kn was Cliristianity, which, we hare abvAd)- nid, 
has prored her dhrine otigin, and the capaUht^ wiaA 
she poeBeases of restoiing and preaerving a recedti^ 
QiriliaalioiL 

Chtiatianity revirefi a decaying chiliiatioD, and plaon 
it on a sure foandatitm. This is evident bom its in- 
6iience tqxM the natiooB of Europe, after die enbrenion 
of the Roman Binpira It is exhibiting its inflnenoe ia 
this, respect in ibe isles of the sea at tJie |wesent daf. 
Did time penm^ and did it Ul in with die plan of this 
lecture, we might Bhow that the Gospel is dengned and 
adqited, hy its Divine Author, to restore the miginal 
blessings of dTitisation, as well as the hope Of another 
and a better life to our race. The advocates of tlie 
doctrine of human progress ought to remember tliat 
otir models of statuary are dug out of the ruins of 
Athens and Some ; that our aicUtectnre is but an in^ 
perfect imitation of the glorious edifices ot antiquitj; , 
tJiat our mastore in poetry and oratory fknrisfaed fnm 
twenty to thirty centuries ainee; and tbat our MsloiiaDB 
are flattered when they are thought to leoemble or 
imitate Herodotus and Xenophon, Tadtss and Ziry. 
So for as the dereloproent of intellectual power is con- 
cerned, t^e ancients are our superiora. £n tbe inreti- 
lionB by which the elements are subjugated to tlie 
human will, by which the Hglitnings of heaven tat 
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drawn hannleealf to tlie eaiib, or made tlie Tehicles of 
htunan thought, paning with the speed of an angel's 
flight over etatea and contineata, we have progreased 
beyond them. But our advance is accompanied with 
a ccsresponding loss, which ieaves the qoeBtion of onr 
supremacy open to discusuoa and subject to doubL 
Beades, it is a remarkable &c^ that in those parts of 
tlie world occi^ed now by barbarous and savage in- 
habitants, without the arts, without a written language^ 
without dther the comforts or the elegandes of life, the 
lemains c^ a former civUiiation are ahnost universally 
discemible. 

Our countryman, "STXPHKire, has made ua acquainted 
with the mysterious monuments of a past race, in the 
deserted fcavsts and savanoabs of Ceutr^ America, over 
which the indolent In^an, and the almost equally de- 
graded half-breed, stalk without interest in. or admiraticn 
oil these grand remuns of their predecessors. These 
monuments are unique m their kind, bearing a faint 
resemblance to the Egyptian statuary and architecture^ 
and yet difiering in so many particulars as to make it 
certun they were a different people. Traces of a fonner 
state of comparative dvilixation are discovered tluougbr 
out North America, and it cannot be doubted that our 
Indians are (he descendants of those who, by the down- 
ward law of prepress, have lost the civilization of their 
&then — for we cannot conceive a whole pec^e to have 
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been entirely eztemunated. Neither war, ftonne, nor 
pestilence ever utterly destroyed & pc^olatinL M<n«- 
orer, the very earns procew is being repeated in Soatli 
America. The civilizadon introdnced by the Spaniard^ 
18 T^dly degen^sting into barbarism. Our papers an 
filled vith details of Mexico, wUch show na that, at bes^ 
she is but a semi-ciTilized state, railidly deteriorsting. 

A reeent traveler in Peru, a scientific German, I^. 
TsoHUDi, BBBerts, that population is diminishing and de- 
teriontiiig. Lima, which contained in 1810, 87,000 
inhabitants, contained in 1B42, but S3,000. Dr. T. tells 
UB of a Peruvian Minister of War, who knew neither the 
population nor the area of his countiy, and who ob- 
stinately maintained that Portugal was the Eastern 
bomidary of Peru! Another Peruvian, high in place, 
was heard to ^ve an exact account of how Frederick 
the Great had driven Napoleon out of Russia! There 
seems, saya our author, a total want of natiuial charao- 
ter about the Peruvians. " Add to what has heea 
already shown of their cruel and sensual propensities 
the fact that thdr habltaticms, with the exoeptioa of two 
rooms in which their visits are received, bear mon re- 
semblance, for cleanliness and M'der, to stables than to 
human dwellings, and it will be acknowledged that not 
a little of the savage seems to have rubbed off upon the 
Peruvian." In this downward progress, thus declared 
by am tje witness, how Img will it be before the monu- 
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in«ita (tf FiiaiTO, the worid-iuBoaB Cathednl, oom- 
menced by hio^ and which was nine^ yean in com- 
pledng, and the other memorials of Spanish magnific^we 
and dfiliEatioii, will riand like the ruined coliunna and 
broken archc^ and mntilated sctdptureB discorered by 
SncPHKira, among a nee of barbarian^ wbo^ without a 
remembrance of thdr firmer greatness, shall gaze, lika 
the Indian, in stupid wonder upon the nuns that serre 
<«ly to maik the flight of centniies. 

Of goremmenl, which is intimately connected witb 
diilizatioD, it may be said, that all the fbnns that now 
«iist were anoently known. We find the monarchical 
the aristoeratii^ and the democratic modes of gorem- 
ment prevailing in the remotest antiquity ; and, setting 
aside the mild and beneficent inflnence of Christianity, 
Mttd>lishing a higher standard ot morals, and amelii>- 
rsliag the severity of law, we have no reason to doidit 
that government was anciently as well understood, ani^ 
perhaps, as well administered, aa in modem times. Oaa 
any mui pant out the particulars in which progress baa 
been made, either in the matter or form of government 
independent of the above mentioned influence c^ the 
Christian religion? Can it be shown, from a reliable 
sooroe, thtf the ttisnet of government is better under- 
stood by die moderns than it was by the Chaldeans, the 
Persians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, or the Romans? 
8bcnild it be r^tlied, that the ciriUmion and govera- 
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mest of tbe andent Empires were infericr to the modem 
in the more general diSiuicHi of intelligenoe, and Um 
better protection of the msBsea — we anawer, that more is 
asramed on this subject than can be proved. It is in- 
fened, that the gpgantio monuments of andent dTiliaalioa 
were (he resnh of the amiHtion and opiwesaion of the 
nders of ft people who^ themselres, had no sympathy with 
those rast nndertaUngs. We do not oht^ietber credit this 
asGumpticHi ; and, while it must be admitted that ancient 
dviliiation, as it approached ita bll, was chanderized 
by liLinry and effemiDai^, and by the increased poverty 
and oppression of the lower classes, of which the Roman 
Bmj»re in the Augustan age is an ezan^le, yet do we 
not find a parallel in modem times? Compare tiia 
merry England of Elisabeth's rei^ with the same Eng- 
luid at the present time, and, while the advance of 
empire, the increase of wealth and population, tve mani- 
festk oan any observing man &ul to see that the lower 
olaeseB have become paupers, and ^t the masses in 
Great Britain ore inferior in physioal development to 
thdr predecessors, while ignonuKC, destttotioD, and vice 
are fiightfiilly prevalent Wht^e districts are reported, 
where a m^ority of the people are depdmably ^oiani 
One half the adult pqiulalion of Ei^kuid are unable to 
write thdr names ; uid the anbveraon of this great 
Empire is, undoubtedly, more likely to occur from the 
I degradatioa of the loww classes, than bom 
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all other canaes combined. Great Britain slomben on 
the same vdoaoo that oTervhelmed her predeceaaon ; 
and, unid the glorification of progress, of the mcreaae ot 
weahh and commerce, of the diffnaon c^ knowledge bj 
the presB, of the minolea of steam, and the adrance of 
civiliistKn, her starring popnlalion erj for bread, her 
yeomanry are disappearing desperate porer^ and 
misery front, menacingly, the enormooa c^tal of the 
rich, and the pillars of goremmen^ law and civilixatioi^ 
are tottering under the same weight which has crashed 
every Empire, from the Chaldean to the Bomao. 

Bat does not Sacred History bear the same testimoay ? 
Wtboat attempting to speak " tx eaihedra," we may, at 
least, locdt into these andent records, iq a philosophic, if 
not in a reli^ns sprit — records, which alone fumisih 
US with details of the origin and early history of our 
race. Not only do the Sacred Scriptures assert^, that 
man came from the hands c^ his Maker is the fidl per- 
fection of his powers, made in the moral and intellectual 
im^e of Qod ; but tiiey teach us that, after the apos- 
tocy, he remained in a cirilized, and not in a savage 
state. Among the immediate descendants of Adam, 
were the inventor of the harp and the oi^n, and the 
first artificer in brass and jkkl In that old world be- 
fore the flood, there were, as we are told by the in- 
spired historian, " Giants of dd, men of renown." Giants 
they might well become, in knowledge and the arts, aa 
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well as in wickednem, who lired ao kng, lad fiOed the 
earth wiQi vidence. Intellectual dfiTfilopment doe« not 
depend np(Mi moral character, of which a. host <rf exam- 
ples win at once occur to yon. 

The ocean roars over the monnmenta of Hm primttiTe 
race, orerwhebtung alike at the command ot God. 
"when the fbnntBina of the great deep were bnAen 
np," the memorialB of their guilt and tlidr greatncM. 
" Deep calleth nnto deep," aa the sea BoundB an un- 
chan^g requiem over the sepulchre of the Old Worid, 
concealing fhm ereiy eye, tsre His with whom th« 
darkness and the light are alike, a magnificence which 
maf as &r faare BarpasBed that of Egypt, as the templea 
of Thebes oatiiral all aubseqaent eBinta of power and 
art The shipe of modem generations, it may be, pass 
heedlessly orer the wreck of a dvilizaticai, a magnifi- 
cence, a glory, which the worid has known but once, 
and win never know again — the details of which will 
renuun hidden until the day when ocean shall cease her 
flow and silence her sdemn anthem, and yield up her 
mementoa of the pas^ at the command of Him whose 
Toice is "mightier than the nnse of many waters." 

Take the Book of Job as a mcamment of ancient 
avilisatkai — a l>o6k the ddest in the world, the date of 
whoae compodtion is but a few generations afier the 
flood — and where am we find a drama mme finished, 
language more sublime, ptukec^hy more profound, re- 
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Ggion more apiritual, poetry more mftgnificent in iniBgerj' 
and diction ? CriticB admit that pana^ in this bock 
have never been surpassed. Charles James Fox, whooe 
partialities were not of a religions cast, declared that he 
learned more eloquence from the Book of Job &an from 
all others. As a spedmen of ancient poetiy, and a 
proof of primitive civilisation, we notice the Mowing 
passages, selected from among others ai equal bean^: 
"Hast thoa giren the horse strength? Hast tbon 
clothed his neck with thunder? Canst tboa make 
him afraid as a giasshopper? The glory of hia nos- 
trils is terrible. The quiver rattleth againrt him, the 
glttteiing spear and shield. He swalloweth the ground 
with fierceness and rage; he suth among the tmm- 
peti, ha! hal He smelleth the battle a&r, the thunder 
ci the cqitains and the shouting." In another plac^ 
where God speaks to Job from the whirlwind: " Hast 
thou entered into the springs of the sea? Haet tliou 
walked in search of Uie depth? Have the gates of 
Deatli been open ta thee, or host thou seen the doora 
ot the shadow of death? Where is the way where 
light dwelletli, and as f(ff darkness, where is tbe 
place thereof?" And in this examination it ought not 
to be forgotten, that poetry and the fine arte are &r 
higher proofa of the power of the human intellect, "of 
the divinity that sdn within us," than the invention of 
metal Qrpe or the maanfitctore of a steam Migine. In 
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utility, in the usee of wmlth, Ibe latter may outrank 
the former; as proof of high intellectual culture, they 
are immeasurably inferior. Besides, the art of printing 
of which we boast so much, was known centuries before 
it was invented in Europe, by the Chinese, irhose 
drilizatioo two thousand years ^o was more perfect 
than now. 

But let UB look fiu^er down the line of sacred his- 
tory. What shall we say of the Jewish polity? A 
people, indeed, not ezhibitiDg, at their exodua oat of 
Egyp^ where they hod long been slaves, a high oiviliEa- 
ti/ya, yet possessing a Lavgirer like Moses — a law, in 
the ten commandments, of unirersal ^plication, of on- 
blemished purity snd holiness, from which notiiing can 
be taken, to which nothing has been added in. fbr^ 
ceoturiea of alledged progress. 

We have not time to look at the detEuls of thur mu- 
nirapal law; it ia enough to say, that it stands confessed 
the meet perfect which the world haa seen, and every 
jurist knows, or ought to know, that every modem code 
has borrowed, more or less, from the Jewish economy. 
Of all forms of goveniment, it has been thought to be 
the most perfect " The form of the Hebrew govern- 
ment," says Honie, "was unqueetiouably democratic; 
its acting head admitted c^ a change, both as to the 
name uid nature ot the office, which was scmelimes 
exercised 1^ the High Priest, aometiiites by Judges or 
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Prophets, and there vere tinies when thejr were with- 
out a general head" Every tribe had its own chief 
ma^trate, local goremment, and judicial toibnnali^ 
from which an appeal lay to the Sanhedrim, or Supe- 
rior Conndl of the nation. There ia a resemblance, 
which you cannot &il to notice, in the Jewish divisicm 
of tribes with tbor allotted boundaries and k>eal jnris- 
dictitms, to out confederation of Btstea. If we claim, as 
we may, that our form of goremment prerentB the 
central power from falling to ineces witli its own wdgh^ 
by combining the advant^ies and seeuii^ of a local or 
state admhustratton over a comparatively small territcsy 
with the strength of a great Empire, composed of nn- 
merouB Btatea, joined in an indissoluble confederacy; 
we have caHy to add, that this form c^ uniim U no 
novelty of our own time, but is as old as the Jewish 
polity, and had its prototype in the world's history 
three tliousand years since. 

Even the privBt« police laws of the Jews, as they are 
termed by IGoluelis, contain the germs of nuiveraal prin- 
dples, and many of their regnlationB have sueoeeded in 
the practice of civilized natims to this day. Prof Pal- 
frey, <A Cambridge^ asserts, that Ibere are four leading 
objects contemplated in that minnte system of regnla- 
tiona, which to the careless reader often appears perplex- 
ing and useless. Ist To preserve the people from idola- 
try. 2d. To pranote habits of cleanliDesa by nmrata 
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health lawa. 3d. To establish unUcamhy of c 
thing of primary importance to the Jews. 4th. To make 
religious obligali(Mi a subject alvays j^eaeat and a motive' 
abrajB operadv& The civil code of the Jews maintained 
the rights of parents and ma^trates, and guarded the 
rights of property and person ; secured the liberty of the 
dtisen, and protected the slave from violence and abuse; 
affording a shield of defence to this degraded class far 
beyond what is secured by any of the Christian Slave 
States in this Union, in the nineteenth century, llie 
Jewish ByBt«m punished mayhem and other personal in- 
juries by the lex talionis, practically the inost effective in 
the prevention of personal violence. lime will not allow 
us to review at large this splendid monument of divine 
wisdom and aadent jurisprudence and government; yet 
we ought not to pass over in mlence the Jewish law of 
entails. The modem laws of ent^ls, in those countries 
where it previuls, is demgned to preserve in fiunilies enor- 
mous poBsesdons, and enable the rich and the noble to 
lock up estate afW estate in the line of their deacendania, 
to the end of time, or the overthrow of the government 
The Jewish law of entail was aptly devised to prevent the 
imdne acoumnlation of property by leading fauuliea or 
gTas|nng ^>eGnlators. Its ptovisionB were as follows: 
Every Jewish £EHniIy had an allotted inheritance in the 
soil of Judea. No Jew could alienate his real eetata 
beyond the period of fii^y years, when it returned to 
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his btnOy. BTreiy purchaser of real estate bought onfy 
a lease until the ;^ear of Jubilee, when, hj the funda- 
jnentsl lav, eveiy Jewish &inilj entered apOn their oii* 
ginal possenioiia. This vas on entul not deagned to 
a^raudize, but to equaline the condition of the people; 
to hold up a powerful motiTe to imporetished and 
mined funilies to maintain th«r character and standing 
fleeing th^ inheritance among thdr brethren would soon 
return to them. 

In walled towns this law of entail did not prerail, be- 
cause it was deemed inconuatent with the interests ct 
commerce, and real estate in all tuties was exempted from 
its operations. Should it be said that this remarkable 
law oi entul might be used to defraud the credit*^ ot 
his just dues, it may be replied, that ereiy man, in ^ving 
his neighbor credit, knew the exact extent of his security, 
viz ; the poesession of his land until the next Jubilee, and 
of course could neither be disappcanted or deeeired as to 
the Talue and extent of his securi^. Perhf^w no law of 
any nation was erer so well contrived to keep up the tone 
and ^»rit of an entire peqtle, to prevent pauperism, de- 
gradation and crime, to give the poorest citizen a weU de- 
fined and inalienable interest in the country of his birdL 
To Bay the least, the progress (rf the law of entwls faai 
been downward, and a comparison of the English with 
tbe Jewish law will show die immeasurable superiwi^ of 
tlie andent over the modem. 
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To retnm for a moment to profane faisloiy, — it maj 
be qnestjoned whether the code of Jaatiniaa, ai a syetetn, 
does not exhibit as high a degree of civilization, as pro- 
foand legal aenmen, and as much intellectual derelop- 
ment aa the code of Napdeon, while the conunon law of 
England uid the United States, admitting as it does 
Ohiisliamt; for ita bass, excels them botb in its c<»npre- 
hensiveneaa and equity. Should it be replied to our ar- 
gumenl^ that, while civilization and government have dis- 
appeared before the pn^esa of barbarism in tiie ancient 
Empres, yet, on the other band, the savi^ has been 
dtilized, and that govraiunent and law now prerail in 
Europe where savage tribes once roamed — we reply as 
before, that the dvilization of the Boman Empire, thongh 
partially obscured, was never lost; tiuit the driilEatlon ot 
iSbe barbarous tribes of Europe was the result of con- 
quest and odnuiture, and was revived in ^e process of 
decay by Christianity. The example is yet wanting in 
history of a savage race emergmg into civilization by their 
oan ^ortt. Yet, if the theory of progrees were true, 
this would happen universally by tlie tendency in man 
toward a higher and more perfect state ; for it is foQy to 
talk of a universal law or principle of progress which has 
no maricB of a universal law or principle. yfiH the ad- 
vocates of tiiis theory inform ns how much increase the 
law of pn^ress has given in the amount of civilizaiion 
on the ^obe in tJhirty centuries, or, in other words, how 
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macli lai^r U tba pmpor&m of the hunun haHj 
which now eaioy the bleaungs of dvilustioii, than in the 
earliest ages. 

Histoiy, sacred and profane, unite in their testinuKij 
that niviuzATiox was ibk onieiiriL ooHDiTioir of mas, 
and that ereiy barbaroua bibe that wanders on the bee 
of tiie earth — chasing the wild beast of the fiirest in 
Hm Kew Worid, or herding cattle in the vast Steppea 
of Asia, ore tlie descendanta of a civilized people, main- 
taining goremment, and paeaesnng conunerce, agricul- 
ture, and the arts. Kor would it be difficult to show, did 
our limits penni^ that the corresponding idea of pro- 
gress, maintained by the New Haren Lecturer, before 
diuded to, the idea tliat the epintaal is evolved out of tlie 
physical in religion — b fidse in &ict. Does the New Tes- 
tament contwn a purer or took spiritual system than the 
Old ? To say thia is to impeach the aathority of both. 
Will the Bot^ of Job suffer in comparison with any later 
pi^^ns c^ the Bible, in power, in purity of morals, or 
in Bpirituali^? Was the reUgion of Knoch, the serent^ 
from Adam — the &ith of Abraham, the friend of God — 
and the patience of Job, the patriarch of Arabia — infeticx' 
to subsequent developments of the religious principle ? If 
it were sok the^ would never have been made in the Sa- 
cred Scriptures examples for the Church in all succeed- 
ing ages. The idea of the development of the uxorai and 
qnritual out of the physical, conmdiotB the teatimoi^ 
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snd hnpeaches the anthoritjr of the ffihl^ and is a part 
of that philosophy vhkh makes dvffizalian snd goreni- 
men^ morals and religion, the result of s naiurai law 
tff progreitum tawl development. Even the supposed 
advance of language from a mono-syllabio stete, and its 
gradual progreee to perfection in structure and gram- 
mar, is asserted, by a "mriter on Ethnography of high au- 
thority, to be an unfounded snppodtion. "From this 
opinion I must," saya oar autbor, "totally dissent; for 
hitherto the experience of sererd tlmnsand years does 
not afbrd ns a single example ot trpontaneous develop- 
ment in any speech. At whatever period ire meet a 
language, we find it complete, at to Ut ettentkU qwdi- 
tiei." With this agrees Baron You Humboldt; a master 
in tbe science of languages. 'Language," says Dr. 
Wiseman, "in its essentiBl features, is as perfect in Hm 
oldest as in the latest wiiters;" and this he confirms by 
examples which will readily occur to you, by a compa- 
lismi of Homer with the later Greek poets — the earlier 
fh^mente of Hebrew with the later ; and if modern ex- 
amples are sought, we have only to compare Chancer 
with Wordsworth, and Dante with the modem Italian 
poets. " Were there any suoh thing as natnnl develop- 
ment in hmgOBges," says our author, "surely so many 
ages must have produced it in the instances quoted; but 
so &r from this being the case, the earner tlagei of a 
language are often tKe mo»t perfect." How nngnkil;^ 
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does thit totimonf coiiidde witli what we have aeea to 
be true in regard to drilixaticaif at which language m^ 
be tenned the mdez. 

We have seen that the earliest natifws posseawd a 
high cinliaatioii ; that in most departmeata of learning 
and art the^ furnish our acknowledged masters; that 
where the most debased savages now rosm are found 
the vestigea of a highly cultivated state — We have seen 
that histoiy fiirtushes us with no evidence of a people 
sunk in barbaiiam, liong unaided, and by their own 
^orta and natural progress, to a dviliied coBdUion; and 
we confidently believe that no <aie &et sastains th« 
dogma of natural progress. But il nay be said, to what 
end is all this? " Cvi boHof" what is to be gmned l^ 
exposing an error, hannless in its nature uid flattering to 
our self-esteem ? We reply that it ia not a harmless error. 
The thetoy of pn^ress conbadicts the history of man- 
is an o&hoot of an Atheistic philosophy, and tends to the 
moat injurioos results. What are the modem social sys- 
tems proposed fi»- our adoption, but exponents of this 
idea of pn^ress? Do they not hold up man as the 
victim of a sodal «Kder which he received from antiquity, 
and which he has sadh^ outgrown in his progress? Do 
not Fonrierism and Owenum, and other kindred sys> 
terns, attribute all the poverty, vice and miseiy in the 
world to the present existing social system, rather than 
to buuBn depravity? Do they not promnlgate the 
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idea that thn h»>»bw are victiiniied bj hcddiiig on to 
wom-out eystems of cinlisation, religion, and gorem- 
meat? They mean this or they mean nothing, hy 
what they say ; and what is this but a practical infer- 
ence from ihe law of pn^ren, which places one g8iM- 
ration so much in advance of another, that they need 
new systems of philosophy, a new social order, a new di- 
vision of property, new arrangements of Isibor, and a 
new gospel ? Every Hung must be r«vdutionized — 
every landmai^ reinoved— every barrier which God hai 
reared against the assaults of hnmsn pride, feroraly, setf- 
ishness and lus^ brc^eu down. They invade die saoe- 
tity of the fint great relalion of divine appointment, 
which is the foandation of ^milies and government and 
declare Uiat marriage is both anumopoly and a tyranny; 
(hat the worst pasaionB of our nature would cease to be 
otinuoal if they were indulged in without restnint— - 
they think with David Hume, that adultery would ceaae 
to be thought a crime if it were commonly practised. 
Fourierism aims a deadly blow at religitm, law and dvili- 
saticxi, under the pretence of prepress — an easy pn^reaa 
takdeed, once entered upon, leading to perdition — the 
''facilis descensus Avemi" of the Roman poet In reli- 
ffoa this idea of pn^ess is sapping the foundation of 
Christianity. In government the same theory is poshing 
^berty to the very verge of uiarchy, and laying the axe 
of deaimslion, which is cafied, fu- Ow oooawn. reform 
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nd pit^^resa, to the foundatkna upon which nat tha 
■acred rightt of peraon and property. 

FrintapleB are in Qtar nature immntabla Trntb-bka 
Ood, U the same jeeteidsy, to-day, and forerer. The 
DBtnre and eflfeots of virtue and vice sre identical in 
tverj age. Man in the nineteenth centniy is hot &a 
■ame moral, rational, accountable being ibai he was in 
the fint — Hubjeot to the aame law, exhibiting the same 
intelligence, needing the same restraintB, expcaed to the 
aame dangers, governed hj the same general laws and 
bound to the aame aodtd order under which God placed 
him at die b^nmng. These pretended refomuti(na 
are so many assaults upon virtue and religion — bo many 
attHcka upon law and liberty — tinder the pretence of a 
larger liberty, which ie only licentiousneM, mknile and 
anarchy. Poenbly the eavage hordes, who now roun 
among the monnmenls of a former dviiization, have been 
the viotima of the same quackery which at this day 
threatens our institnlionB. Foasibly it was the targer 
liberty which led on to thrar final ruin. The case of na- 
ti<»8 in this reiqiect may be Hkened to that of the nnfG9<- 
tunate man, who, dying, directed the following epitaph to 
be inscribed on his tomb : " I was well, I wnuld be bet- 
ter ; I took medicine, and here I am."' 

The people of the United States have more to fear 
from the new gospels of pretended retin'mera and the 
presoriptiiMU ttf pohtical quadu, than from all other inffle* 



tifHiB. He is the true friend of his eoontiy who want 
Iier oif the danger oi "pride, fnllnesB of bread, and abmi' 
dwice of idleneas" — who points out in the dim light of 
the fsat, the shoals and qaidnnda upon which tba 
mightieM nations have made shipwreck — who seeks to 
diipd T«th» than inflate that pride wluch swells widt 
fixtUsh notions of pre-^ninence— that klij whitdi is oonfir 
dent in the midst of dugeri. Whatevn adTsnee m^ 
be made in extending the field of our observation, piB- 
cqiks most forever remain the same— Uis bases of anB.- 
sation and goremment, of morals and religion, are in the 
BatuTO nf things unohangeable. Kan may enlarge his 
i^ere <^ notion, but he cannot add to iht iaUiUetuti 
pouert <AMftrrtd upon Attn Ay Ait Vfvator; he cannot 
change the sodal order — ^for marriage and the fanvlf 
relatimi are of divine appointment; he cannot rehera 
himself from the oUigalitms of law or from lus duty to 
God; he cannot invent new goepels for suocessiTe gene- 
rations. The £arth-b<»Ti may war with the HeaTen- 
bom, but must su^r the same defeat which orer- 
whelmed the &b]ed Titans in their contest with the 
gods. 

Tbe theory of a pi'<^p-eesire milizaticm from natural 
causes, independent ot the sapematural inflvenees <€ 
Christiaiiity, however it may pkase the vamty of every 
age, is destitute of facta — a baseless &bric— «tt unsup- 
pMted hypotheeiB, o<mtmdieted by every p^ of human 
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histoij. It is an offiihoot of the pUloaopby which ger- 
nunatea the uiimal from the T^etable, and perfects man 
from a fish or a monkey, by a process of nature, through 
cycles of time which nuke the Mosaic chrcntology bat a 
unit in an infinite series. Indian tables, Chinese calca- 
lalitHis, Egyptian Zodiacs, and the lara of volcanoes, 
have been dragooned into the service of men, who have 
an insane pasBon to establish an enormons age for the 
worid. The detection of old nustakes have only made 
room for others — eveiy bnrsting bubble has its sac- 

CalculationB in which tlie whole qnesticRi at issne is 
assumed are constantly made fmd put forth with un- 
blushing impudence as oonclnsire demmstrationB. Like 
Brydone's estimate of the age of the world, bj the 
assumed time it takes to decompose lava to stsl, which, 
unfortunately for infidelity, was demolished by the pioot 
which Herculaneum afibrded, are a multitude of o4her 
theories which have followed — ^&ir examples of philo- 
Bophic specolatiDn and the anxiety of a class of learned 
men to falsify the Sacred Records — to roake man a pro- 
gresdve animal, whose powers are the result of time, 
practice and experience — to resolve God into nature, and 
creation iuto a kind of blind effort of a blind and irra- 
tional power, t« perfect its rude beginnings. If any man 
prefers this "darkening of counsel by words without 
wisdom," to the conmstent and authenticated records of 
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the Bible, fortified aa they are bf the namtdon of pro- 
fone historyv and by the concluHons ut trae ideiKC; ke 
ie, of course, at liberty to enjoy his ojHoioii, and even to 
indulge in the fancy of the author of the "Vestiges of 
' CreatifMi," that life may be produced by artifiml means ; 
but that suck notions hare any baoa except in the wishes 
and inu^natiana of men, who can merer be at ease wUls 
God is worshiped, we deny ; that they are fikely to exert 
a permanent influence, we beliere impoesble. like the 
igala &tun^ theae theoriea appear and disappear, bewil- 
dering from time to time a few cardeas traveler^ but in- 
eq)able of imitatiDg tLe radiance or supplying the plac* 
«f tlioee fixed stais which guide the traveler over the 
backlesB wilderness or on the stormy ocean; which pmnt 
always and unerringly to the beginning and the end, an^ 
while rerolving in their vast circuits, making melody tor 
the ear of Ood, do not disdun to adorn oar night, but 
east a sure light upon the darkness in which, rejecting 
them, tlie skeptic wanders forever in the misty regions 
of speculation and doub^ ** ever learning and never able 
to come to the knowledge of the trutL" 
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LECTURE II. 



INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 

upon 

CIVILIZATION. 



Is a former Lecture, deUvered in this place upon the 
Progrees of Civilizatiou and Goremment, the attempt was 
made to establish the position that ciTiiizatioQ vas the 
oiiginal conditioa of mankind. Nor was this poution 
sostaioed upon any theoretical basis — but bjr a reference 
to &cbs, after the inductive method, from historic records, 
both sacred and pro&ne. Perhaps no strenuous objectkai 
Tould have been made to this as a simple propositioo, 
bat for the inference which was so^ested &om the pre- 
mises, to wit, the fallacy of the papular idea of the ad- 
vance of man by a natural law of development from a 
rude and bu-baroua stale to the perfection of wisdom 
and knowledge, and the attempt to show that civilizo- 
lioa in the nineteenth century compared with the drifi- 
sation <J the eariiest ages, does not susttun the conunon 
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notion <^ progreas. Bnt objections of Tsrions Idndi 
have been snggeated which are entitled to conddentioti, 
and ammg them it has been alledged that the iofloeDce 
ol Ohristiamty upon modem civilization has not been 
allowed its proper weight TCthin the limits of a tangle 
lecture, it was, of course, imposnble to consider all the 
bearings of so great a. subject, or to show at large the 
influence of Christianity upon civilization and govern- 
ment — ^which, indeed, was not properly the to[»c to 
which our attention was called on Out occamon. The 
former lecture presented the question of Comparative 
Ctrilization; it is the design of this to show the con- 
nection between Christianity uid Ctrihzation — ^in dtxng 
which it will be necessary to took into the history <rf 
both, and perhaps to notice agun some positions taken in 
the former discussion, which, in view of the importance of 
the subject, it is hoped will not be thought impertinent 
Before, however, proceeding to the ezaminatirai of this 
question, some objections ought to be noticed which are 
of a genera] character, and do not lie witlun the Kne (rf 
oar argument this evening. It has been su^ested that 
in the previous discusaon, in which it was attempted to 
be shown that modem civilization does not poBsess the 
superiority claimed for it over the ancient, that the 
speaker was hardly in earnest, or, at least, was express- 
ing an extreme opinion, which had nothing more to re- 
commend it than its novel^. If the ojunion is a mngn- 
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lar OD^ it is at least nocerely entertamed, and u not 
to be met by the ad eaptandum argument that the 
general sentiment is the other way — ht any popular &1- 
lacy may be thus npheld in the lace of argnment and 
demonstnttion. Tratii ia not determined by majcnities; 
the heathen maxim, " vox popuH, rox D^" ia false, as an 
many popular opimona which are maintained by the 
egotism they fUtter, not only withont proof but against 
it Besides, npon the qoestiim of comparative drilifa- 
tko, the verdict of tJi« learned wwld is recorded, in seve- 
ral important particulan, in &Tor of the andenta — 
they concede to their predecessors the palm in regard to 
most of the great deparbnenta which constitute tlie 
indida of civiUzation, — no reasonably well-infbnned sum 
win deny that in poetry, oratory, and the fine arts^ die 
andents are our acknowledged masters and models. 
Noristbedonbtial merit of novelty due to this discunion; 
the idea of a natural law of progressim — tbe notion that 
many of the great prindples of morali^, law and govern- 
ment, are but newly discovered, and that we have be- 
come as gods, in comparison with former generations, 
has been rebuked by world-fomous men, and exposed 
ID some of the ablest treatises in tbe English language. 
8ud that profound and comprehenmre statesman and 
philosopher, Edmund Buike, speaking upon this very 
subject: "We know that we have made no discoveries; 
and we think tliat no discoveries are to be made in no- 
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nli^, ii<n- nuny m tiie great principle* d ganrsaaeat, 
nor in the ideas of liberly which were nndenbwd long 
befwe we were born, altogether aa well as they will be 
after the gisve has heiq>ed its mould upon our pre- 
sumption, and the silent tconb shall have imposed its 
law ■» onr pert loquadty." 

Can it be possible, asys one, in reply io our poa- 
60D, that ve are retrograding? As tbongh the bare 
query were a enffiaeut answer to the whde argument, pro- 
bably ananqile answer for the pc^ular mind in every age 
snd anvxig ereiy people, in wbaterer stage of deo^ or 
however tottering npoa the verge of nun; and yet an 
■Dsww wholfy insnfGdent, & mere petitio prmeipH, of 
rather, tike the answer of the Ephesian populace to the 
preaching al the Apostles, who^ in repty to the Gospel 
vhioh brought their idolatry into ccmtempt, all with one 
Twce about the space of two hours cried oul^ " Great is 
IMana of the Ephefliaos." Wlien no better argument 
can be urged agunst a propodticn, than its want of 
popularity, we may infer, that it stands upon a founda- 
tion which can cmly be sssdled by ^ipeala to pride, 
prejudice or pasaon. 

We ventured to suggest <» a former ocoaeion, that 
mai^ popular imin-enkms in regard to the degradation of 
the m a n s en under tlie old dvilizalitHia were unfounded in 
fiwit Since tiien, Hr. Gliddm, our firmer Consnl in 
Egyp^ in a leeture recently ddtvered in the oty of New 
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York, btB fiiMf oonfiimed this t^dnion. The o 
Mr. QMdon'B lectnn^ aafs a repealer, was an etoqneat ex- 
poeitioa and defence of the objects of the fyisadda, and 
a refiitatitxi of the charge that they were bat monnmenls 
of oppresaioQ. " It was maintained that they were bailt 
by a &ee and civiliied race — monumenta of art and powari 
intended to do for thdr fonndera wiiat boc^ do for as ; 
that only a good king was by law entitled to sepolture 
within these tombe; that as the popolation of £gypt 
during three months of the year were unemployed, their 
labor on these works was of great benefit to the people; 
that wliile the good might thus be rewarded, the guilty 
mi^t be punished; that they were evidences of im^ 
mense wealth and a surplus population — proud monu- 
ments of architectoral knowledge and wise le^slation." 

The question of comparatiTe civiliEatioa is one of &cL 
The world is at least six thousand yean old, as even the 
opponents of Moses admit; and of foi^ oentnriee we 
have, with more or less particularity, the history; and 
this from two independent sources — the one professbg to 
reach back to the Creation, and to be wiitten by the 
finger of God — the other, the record of pro&ne history, 
coofirmiD^ in an obscure and traditionary way, the sa- 
cred narrative of the origin of things ; and for the last 
three thousand yean^ when l^e stieam b^pns to run with 
t^derable deamess, abBdnt«ly oorrespcoi^g with it in aQ 
the partunilara where th^ testify of the aame tlungs. 
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WheD we oootnst the oiriUzation <^ andent and modem 
tinw^ tbe snbjvct is not to be dispoeed of with a laugh, 
or by adTSDciag a theory of progreaa. It is not to be 
dedded by a presumption of Bnpericoitj, or by appeals to 
popular opnion, but by a rigid eiamination of fiicta— 
by an impartial compariMm of claims — ^by contraetmg 
tlie monuments of intellectual derelopmentH-of gorent- 
ment; law and dvilizalkin, of one age, with those of an- 
other, and weighing the sum of the testimony in the equal 
balances of tratii. It is not an obscure and perplexed 
questioii, where we are c(Hnpelled to resort to first piioei- 
ples or to receive equivocal or secondary testimony; we 
are not even confined to the written records of which we 
have spoken. The memorials of the ancient generationa 
of onr race are graven on the everlasting rocfc^ and writ- 
ten with a pen of iron on the imperishable monumenta 
by which time marks the flight of centuries. Ont ol 
the heaps of rubbish, which have long covered Babylon 
tlie magnificent &om alt inspection, have been brought, 
at length, forma of nnrivalled beauty, to bear testimony 
to tlie cdvilizatios of Chaldea An Assyrian Museum 
has the past year been founded in the most polished 
capitol of Europe, and Toicea from the Euphrates are 
heard on the banks of the Seine, which, nlent since the 
days of Nimiod, have now hnAen the repose of ages. 
FnMn the andent Nineveh the winged boos of her 
ezqmsito scnlptnre have unfolded their long-closed wing^ 
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and gaze BcomAilly down on Venice and the Btetnaiy of 
Saint Hark. On the plain of the Nile the temples and 
pyramids of Egypt yet lift their nndiminiahed fronta to 
heaven in solitary grandenr, proclaiming a ririlization not 
<mly anterior, but superior, to ibat of Qreece and Borne. 
Out of the Catacombs of the Nile come rdces from 1^ 
solemn chambers of the dead, beaiing witness to long- 
lost arts, by which human duat was oamcaiaSzeA — of a 
splendor of sepnlture never since imitated — irf genera- 
tions of the dead — tmtouched ty decay — unaltered by 
the tomb. Id what place is thera wanting memorials 
and wibiesses of the past ? On the mountains of Cau- 
casus — in the sculptured carerns of Hindoootan — from 
Tadmor of the desert — from the plain of AmI^ the enuUe 
of the race— from the dark fbreeta of the new world, 
loc4dng down upon the mysterious statuary of South 
America, we find the witnesses of tbe power, the wealth, 
and the dvilizalion of the prinutive generations of men. 
On the other hand, we Hve in the present We are 
ourselves witnesses of the triumphs of the human intellect 
in the nineteenth century ; we aid in erecting the monu- 
ments which are to tell the story of our civilization to 
future generations ; we know the inventions by which 
the modems have compelled the elemental Titians to do 
their wilL With what candor we may,, we mnst decide 
whether there is any thing to warrant the high tone of 
■uperiori^ we have assumed — whether there is rea- 
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BOoable grtrand fi)r us to oonclode that w« are the ffoatm 
■nd tiie ancieDts the dvarfe, iud that maa haaii^ome from 
a base and earthly oiigin — the nuaerable progeny of aa 
ape or a fiah — through ages of progress^ dov for the firat 
time, to the blhieee of hia manhood uid the perfecliMi 
of his wisdom. And ao of the connectioa between 
Chiistiaidtf, Cinlizatioii, and Qorenunenl^ we have no 
occasion to theorise. The field of observatioB is befors 
UB. We hare nothing to do with speculation or hypo- 
theoa. We are to collect and compare facte, upon the 
ri^d method of the inductire philosophy ^ we are to hear 
the testimony from the rdcea that broke the BtiUness oi 
the desert from the rugged top of Sinai, when God 
spoke, amid blackness, and dsrkneBs, and tempest to llie 
still small vcdce of Him who spake aa never man spake, 
but of whcon it was predicted, that He should neithea: 
strive nor cry nor lift up his vwce in the streets — ^wbose 
word distills as the midnight dew^ falling without notice, 
yet gratefully, upon the parched and tlursty earth. Here, 
too, we must go back to the beg^nuiogi for Christiamt; 
is but an extension of the f^'Stem which commenced with 
the creation of man — ^le continuadon of an economy as 
M as time. To show the infiuence of Christiani^ upon 
dvilizatioa and government, we must go to the world 
before the Flood, and trace onward and downward, his- 
torically, the course of human a&irs. The creation of 
man, in the perfedioa of his nature and facoltieB, will 
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be adinitted to be the teatimoiiy of sacred hisbsy, evsa 
by those who dilute its antboritr. It wiU also be <»«• 
ceded bj all, that the same record bean unequirooal 
eridence of the ezietence of a aniverBal cirilizalioB at the 
time of the foundiiig of Babyloii. Thk iB the lanfuaae 
of t^ Inspired Historian: Qen, zL 1, 4. "Aad tba 
irhote eaxth was of one language and <me speech; and 
it oama to pass as they journeyed from the East ihey 
finrndajdUD mthelandof Shinar, and they dwdt there; 
md they said <me to another, go fa^ let us make bridk 
and bum themthoronghly; and th^ had brick for sbxK^ 
and slime had they for mortar; and they said, go tt^ let 
na build as a city and a tower whose t<¥ may reach 
unto hearen; and let na make a name, leet we be seat- 
teied abroad upon the &ce of the whole earth." From 
this plac« aa a common centre, God. scattered them by a 
nuraculouB inberpodlion, which account has been sbowi^ 
in the face of infidel scorn, by the ablest EthD<^;raphen 
of the age, to agree with tiie present state of language, 
and to be the only reascmable explanatitm ol its primary 
(UreisilieB. That language was a diyine gift^ and poa- 
aeseed ori^nally in its po^eotiiH^ ia the testimony of the 
8aa!«d Soriptnres — fer Ood commanded Adam to name 
all the inferiw creatures : " And whataoerer," says the 
In^fored ISstoiian, " Adam called every living creature, 
tJiat waa the name thereof" A mere child, or one im- 
pofecdy possessed of language^ could not hare done tbli. 
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Hence we think that language, both spoken and written, 
was the immediate gift of God. A great controTersy 
haa been maintained by learned men on this 8ubjet± It 
has been urged hj Simon, Condillsc, and Dr. Adam 
Smith, that language was progresiive — an inventioa 
gradually perfected, which ^rees with the theory of a 
progreMiTe civilization — white Delauey, Waibnrton, and 
Dr. Stanhope Smith, contend that laogu^^e wbb matter 
of direct and special revelation; and ui^ many cmuode- 
ratioiu, independent of the Scriptures, to prove that 
language written and spoken, was originally perfect and 
complete. 

It is enough for our purpose, to show that this is tiie 
testimcmy of the sapred records which establish, as &r ■■ 
their antbori^ can do so, the fact of the original dignity ' 
and perfection of our race. After the apostacy, man, 
fiUlen from the moral image of tus Creator, yet retained 
the intellectnal powers and faculties conferred upon him ; 
and notices of existing civilisation immediately subsequent 
to tJie fail, among the posterity cJ Cain, are found in 
Oeneos, where we lesm that they cultivated music and 
were artificers m the metals, which is inconsistent with 
the idea <rf a primitive barbarism. Cfarisliamty had its de- 
velt^ment in the world before the flood ; and the Gospel 
promise was uttered in the ears of our first parent^ as 
they fled from Eden by the light of the flaming sword of 
the Cherubim waving against thor re-entrance to Paradise. 
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Abel, Setli, Enoch and Noah were preachers <rf right- 
eoosness. Host, in the first dawn of Cbristianitf upon 
the darkness of the apostacy, we discover, what we shall 
have occBsioD more fully to eee as we pass down tbe tide 
vi time, that true religion was not friendly to the ex- 
cessive civilisation and refinement, to the lust of power 
and greataeee which b^aa immediately to characterixe 
our fidien race, who would be as gods the moment they 
lost the moral image of the true Ood. We think we 
■hall be able to matntain by the fecta of Histiny, as well 
as the recorded priociplea of Christianity, that the Goapel 
is not favorable to the kind of civilisation which has em 
characterized the great States of andcnt and modem 
times, and which has hastened the down&ll of Empires, 
as thc7 have been filled with " pride, fiiUneas ot bread, 
aid abnudance of idleness." We think it nuy be shown 
that the pc^ular idea that Christianity induces the kind 
of cirUizalion of which men in general are ambitious, or 
has been the developing principle of the manu&cturing 
and commerraal spirit of the age, is a libel on the Gospel, 
which has always taught men moderation in tbeir dearee, 
simplicity in thdr habits, economy in their expenditures; 
restraining their ^>petite8 for luxury and wealth, by set- 
ting bef(»e them the hopes of another and better life, 
aikl teaching them that they are pilgrims and stran- 
gers^ who have no abiding place or continmng ci^ ia 
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It is a great ddtunra, UuU enwas?e devoticHi to tbe 
fine arte, the lore of pomp and magnificence, tiie luet of 
wealth and dominion, and the eubserrience of the ele- 
ments to the enda of acoumnlatitKi, are the fruita oC 
Chnstknity. This wisdom is not from abore; it is in- 
deed a kind of wisdom, but it is of the eorUi, earthy. 
Chnatianity teaches a nobler crrilisatKHi — a cnltiTatioii of 
the mcoal nature — the restoration ot the religions pnn- 
dple; it opens tlie avenues of goodness, rather than 
greabiess, to human ambiticra ; it treats the lore of mon^ 
as the root cJ all evil, and would employ the wealth with 
which we float oui navies, send forth our annies, build 
9nr palaces, and buy our psintings and ecnlptnre, to trpen 
the poison doors, to preach deUversace to the captive 
and restore the blesHngs of a Christian and rural dviU- 
tatka to those who dwell in daifcnesa. To make Chris- 
tiamty the great agent in European or American civifi- 
sation, is a slander upon the Qoepel, like titat which 
infidels cast upon the Church, when they make her bear 
the reproach of aU the crimes, the wars, and the mas- 
sacres which have been perpetr^ed is the name of reU- 
giotL Bat this idea will be more fully developed as we 
pass along in the hne of our testimony. From the brief 
record of the world before the flood, we learn that it was 
not until the corruption of true religion, that the ming^ 
<ABpring of iba sons of 6od and the daa|^ters <tf mei^ 
of Ibe church and worid, became migh^ men and men 
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<rf renown. It contains, we think, no doubtfol intlinatjon 
that while the Church was pure, the manners of those 
under her influence were primitiTe and umple — their 
deures moderate — their ciTilizatiQi] of such a character U 
Gospel precepts would be likely to induce — erer^ man 
dwelling under his own vine and fig-tree, and content 
with such things aa he hod, Hving in peace and charily 
with all, and envious of none — poesesfiing the comforts and 
perhaps stnne of the elegancies of life — but alt in mode- 
iBlion. On the oilier hand, when the barriers of Chris- 
tianity were broken down, when woridly principles and 
policy prevailed in the Church, tlten avarice, ambitHoi, 
the lust of wealth, and the pride of life, and the desire 
of conquest, took possession of the heart; and warriwa 
and heroes shine in history, the tyrants and butchers ot 
the age, who are styled, in the brief narrative, " giants 
of old, men of renown ;" and thus, at last, the eardt waa 
filled with violence, and the waters of the deluge swept 
■way the monuments of the prinutive dvilization. 

We are loo much in the habit of confounding intel- 
lectual and moral development, and of making the tne 
dependent upon the other. We overlook the fact that a 
fiend may possess the abilily of a seraph, and that Intel- 
leotual greatness may co-eiist with deep moral debase- 
ment The &]len angels are still staled prindpalities and 
powers; and men may possess an intellectual grandeur 
without reli^os prindple or moral cultivation. But let 
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us ]ofA at the world after Hk flood. We find then, 
BccOTdiiig to the scripture narrative, building a c^tal ci^ 
to ccmoeutrate their power and thor cifiUzatioii, eoabeam- 
ing the gimplicity of the patriarchal government and ^li- 
coltural life, just at the period when they were ready to 
rebel again against the authori^ of Qod, wlu> had com- 
maoded them to divide and poeaeaa the earth, and to defy 
his power by a vain efibrt to reach the heavens with their 
towers the tradition of which is found in pagan mytho- 
loS(y- From this great centre of civilisaliou, God scat- 
tered them over the eartk; and here we have an ezpIS' 
nation of the subsequent history of mankind, and an 
answer to the most plausible ai^ument ever urged in 
&vor of a progrea^ve civilization. It is triumphautiy 
asked if Greece and Rome, and other nations, did not 
progress from on inferior civilization; and hence it is in- 
ferred that civilization Is the resolt of a law of progreafti 
Now we shall find that Pro&ne History fiilly confirms 
the narratiaa of Sacred Scripture, showing that civiliza- 
tion was colonized, not created. We have seen that pro- 
&ne and sacred history agree in making Babylon the 
first seat of Empire — the monuments at this moment 
exhil»ting in Paris show that this dvilizolion wu of 
tiie highest order.* We learn tiiat the cUsperaon UxA 

'Since IhJa Leclun wu delivered, tbe nfeerdwB of Layerd under the 
punwageor Iha BngllA governiHiiii, ten Uirown new li^l wilbeMl()M» 
of ABjrian ADCi<|iiiliea, uul tasTa ihiujuellfied Ibe ulicipuioiu lau/Mti 
b7 1A0 flm ■pAcluw eidUblted in Barop*. 
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place at tbis pcant from sacred records, and from prdhne 
histoiy we perceire tbe earliert and moet renowned 
BstkHU in tbe vidnity of Babyloo. Those who remored 
to 8 great distance, scattering orer the &ce of the earth, 
fell into barbarism, from which they have nerer been 
recovered, and never can be, but by foreign aid and the 
influenoe of Christianity, or the same revelation which 
Ood gave to man at the beginning with a written lan- 
gut^e, and civilization — all of which they have lost To 
titem Chrietianily restores the original blesangs of reli- 
gion, luiguage (tnd civilization ; and it is a &ct wortiiy 
at notice, that this c^ce belongs to her alone — aa 
the instance cannot be found of a bu-barona peo[^ 
recovered, save by the Oospel, which carries back in ita 
train the original ^fls divinely bestowed upon men, hope- 
lessly and irrecoverably lost, save by this divine instru- 
mentality, to more than half the inhabitants of the globe. 
Here, we apprehend, is the oii^n of barbarism. Cdo- 
ntes go out from the centre of civilization ; at a great 
distance, tbey encounter tbe hardships incident to all 
emigration; they resort to the chose for suhnstence; 
tliey gradually lose the knowledge of tbe arts diey 
brought with them; they hare so intercourse with the 
people fpom whom they emigrated ; they continue to sink 
lower and lower in ignorance, until they become absolute 
barbarians, enveloped in gross ignorance, without a re- 
membrance of their former dvilisatiiw. 
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Ncff ongbt we to overlook the &ct that there is s ten- 
deai^ to d^neration in man, from the corraption of hk 
moral nature, which, white it does not necessaiily pre- 
vent hia intellectaal development, yet affecta hia social 
eondition, and, in the absence of sdmulating causes to in- 
dnstr^r and efibrt, drags him> down to barbaiiam. Ii«- 
movB a people at a gi'est distance from the centre of 
dviliiatian — from the Btimnlus of competiliDn and the in- 
flaence of example — and how soon wilt they come to de- 
light in th« wild independence of savage Hfe. Remove 
the outward pressure of industry — the necesMly of la- 
bor — the rivalry of neighboring states — the reproach of a 
better cmdiliott — the example of greater wealth, securi^ 
aaA comfort — exciting them to competitian— and how 
soon will any colony, acting under the tendencies of hn- 
man selfishness and indolence, without the motives which 
are drawn from a pure bith, dnk into barbarism, from 
which thdr redemption by any mere hnman iastru- 
mentality is hopeless. To overlook the tendency to de- 
terioration, is to overlook the testimony of all experienced 
A modem historian, Alison, alledges, that the deprari^ 
of human nature, is an element that cannot be overlooked 
in the history of nations ; and it is the remark of a pc^ti- 
cal writer, that the mistakes of statesmen, and tlie blun- 
ders of theorists are attributable munly to the leaving this 
element out of their cnlculati<His. The theory of hmnaa 
perfectitHlity of course denies this tendency, and omila 
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•Q cMiadenriioo of ita eommMiding infiuence^ and wht^y 
disregardB or dentea the teBtimmj of the scriptures ot 
Btan's moral depntvitf, liiough, corroborated b^ ereif 
page at human iwtary. The dreameie ot our time who 
would break down the banners of goremment and tha 
Bodal system, overlook in like manner this feature <d hn- 
uan character, mid chB,Tg^ upon those restraining infiu- 
eocee of dirine spprantment, which h<dd in check the ele- 
mentaof destntolion,the evils which, without them,woaid 
blase out in a flame of consuming fire. Even the most 
avage nations have retained, (and we think it a proof at 
their original dviUzation,) a form of government and the 
&mily and sodal relalioas which are necessary to the ex- 
istence of sode^ in its rudest forma. They have loet their 
vivilization under certain advene influences; but Uiqr 
have never been ^e to Utrow off entirely the barrien 
which God at the beginning Mooted against the ^ssolu- 
tkttt of soraety, from the downward tendency of hucuut 
selfishness and passion wluch, unrestrmed, would de- 
populate the world. 

Take a m^ of the ancient wivld and you will see that 
the barbarous nations are thoee, in general, farthest re- 
moved from the centre of civilization, whUe all the great 
seate of power and art are in the vicinage of Babylon. 

Put your finger on the map at Babylon and look to 
the left, or westwardly, and on nearly the same parallel 
of latitude, and but a few hundred miles distant you will 
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And EgTpt; a little to the ooiT& of Egypt, and on the west 
ooaat of the Mediterranean jtm vill see the ancient Phoe- 
nida, and Tyre, its c^tal; between the twcs Canaan or 
Paleedna LoA to the right from Babylcm on the m^ or 
eastwardlj, and yon find Perais and Hindooalan. Near 
at hand and a little to the north ia Nineveh, that ancient 
city, while Aaa Minor, oae <d the earliest settled portitma 
of the globe, is a little to the north-west Now, is it not 
obnooB that the cdouies who first settled Egypt, Fhceni- 
oa and Persia, conld easily tisnsfer the dvilizaticai of 
BahyUui to these new seats of £m|nre ? and tlMnigb at 
first, in the difficnlties oi a new settlement and cdtoqr^ 
abrays, says one, norsed at the shaggy breast of difficulty, 
they might neglect the fine ftrie and other indicia of s 
bigh NTiliatitm, and so have the appearance for a time 
of a senu-civiliEed people, yet so soon as they had ad< 
Tanced in wealth, sending back for the ciTilizatioD they 
left behind them, and which they had bnt puiially lost; 
owing to the pressure of extemsil rircumstances. This 
vill be &rther seen by examining the testimony of pro 
hoB history, and flowing the course of dviliEstkiD <m 
the map of the andent worid. 

Egypt and Fhtenicia have at length become new 
centres of civilisation — the one emnlating the magnificence 
of Babylon in her Pyramids and Temples, the other rival- 
ing her in wealth and veiing the Mediterranean with her 
mmbMBtjagnr-lat the menhants of Tyre were Princea 
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From Egypt and PbcenicU dvilisadon tiareb with colo- 
nies to Carthage on the Africtui side of the Uediterraaeaii, 
and to Oreece oa the European ride of the same sea, and 
thence weetwardly, in process of time, to Rome — the Iiis* 
tory of which will more folly illustrate onr poation. A 
eohmy frcon Troy enter Italy. Rome is founded. A 
warlike and hardy people, not ignorant of civilization, but 
struggling for a time for existence, and afterwards for uni- 
versal empire ; yet as soon as circumstances admitted, we 
find the Romans sending th&x young men to Greece for 
education, and tranafening the dvilization of Athens to 
the banks of the I^ber — just as our own fbrefatiien^ colo- 
sizing the inhos|Htable Atlantio coast, presented the ap- 
peanuce of a half barbarous people, living in log hnta, 
and with but few of the comforts, and none of the elegm- 
des of life — yet^ so soon as the forest was leveled, the 
Indian tribes driven bach, and the means of hving se- 
cnred, transferring tbe dvilization of Engl&nd to the 
barbarous shores of North America 

This, we believe, is the true history of dvilization, 
shown both from pro&ne and sacred records; and it 
abundantly proves that it has not been creattd — ^has re- 
sulted from no law <^ pngrese — but has journeyed frcon 
a common centre, to which in every instance may be 
traced historically, tdl the dvilization on tlie globe at tiiia 
day. A reference to the map will show that andent 
cMliEBtioa was mainly etmfined to the ten^erate nno— 
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vaa included in a few parallels of ktitade — paenng west- 
irard from Babyloa by easy stages and upon acoesnblfl 
routes, siUHig tlie shores of the Ueditemneaa sea, and 
eastward &om the same point, and generallj aking tite 
some parallels, to Persia, to Hindooetan and ChinB; while 
a BinUar reference to the m^ and to pro&ne history will 
show that, as a general role, the nations who first fell into 
barbarisio — ss the Scythians at the north, and the Aid- 
nan race at the south — were at a distance from the centres 
- of civilizaticHi, and were deprived by lutural barriers of 
tlie constant intercourse which led drilization from Baby- 
lon to £gypt — from Egypt to Phoeniciai — from Phcemoia 
to Qreece — from Gretioe to Borne — from Borne over all 
Enn^>e — and from thence to tiie Kew World. The ^- 
parent progress of nations then, is not a real one ; it is bui 
atransfer — £ colonisation of civilisation; and the instancy 
we contend, is wanting of a pec^e whose civilisatitMt ia 
iiukffenotu. You can, every where, trace the b«e to tlie 
parent stock — the stream to the fountain; and we are 
driven back step by step to Babylon and Eden, and (o 
the truth that cirilis^ion was the original cosiditioii of 
man. And we hare before attempted to sbow, that its 
eaiiy monuments are fully equal, if not superior to those 
of moduu times ; uid that the idea of a law oi develop 
ment and progress from barbwism to civilisation is against 
all testimony, both of sacred and jwofane histoty, and » 
siniplf a pt^Hilar deluam. 
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The tmportance of this snbjeet will ezcnfle tliia &ppv 
rent digression from the nuun topic — ^for the isBue in the 
irbole discoBsioa Hes in the history of dvilixation — and in 
in this qnestion, irhetiher as a matter of &ct it has sprang 
up hj a law of development and progress, and grown 
out of infancy snd barfoarism, or whetiier it be the ori- 
ginal conation cS man — a ^ft from his Creator — which, 
in the ifirine pnipose, mider certun favorable dreum- 
Bhtneea, has been preserred and perpetuated'— trutaferred 
and cokHBMd — while, nnder other and unfitTOiable «hi- 
cBtions, it has been leet by that laige portion of T»»nfc}ni< 
who are confessedly barbarians. Now we do not care in 
this matt«r to stand npon the anthcoity of lUrelalion; 
we would nmply for this purpose and for the present, 
prefer to use the sacred records as though they had been 
recently discovered and stood npon the same ground 
with pro&ne history, and to any candid nund the question 
might be safely submitted: are not these new-foiud 
records abundantly confirmed by the tradhions of all 
nations — by tbe map of the world — ^by the ancient miKin- 
ments of civiliEation scattered over tlie bee of the earA, 
and by all the known records of our race ? The question 
of comparative civiHzatitHi is not exactly identical with 
the one under connder&tion, and mnst rest, as we have 
seen, npon tbe testimony in the case ; yet it may be 
safely affirmed upon general principles, that if man csin& 
in his mtellectoal perfection, from the faaoda of QoA, 
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endowed with reason and underatanding — recdTing the 
gift of bmgnsge, ciTilization, and the arts, from his Ma- 
ker — then the assomption that he ia in the process of an 
indefinite progresBion, is false, in regard to the epedea, 
whatever maj be true of the indiridnaL 

To return to the influence of Chiistiaaitf upon civili- 
St^km — we notice that the first example after the flood 
of the direct influence of religion upon cirilizatioa and 
gorenuuent, is found in the history of the Hebrews. 
We hare the laws and the literature of tiiis remaricable 
people. The easiest pro&ne hiatoiiana speak of Moses 
as the law-giver of the Jews, and it has been thooght 
that some of the principles of thdr jurisprudence wen 
borrowed b;^ Pagan legislators. It has already been ob- 
served that Christianity is but the continuance in another 
form of the same economy which Qod gave to Moses 
and hence the examination of the influence of Judaism 
upon the Hebrews is pertinent to our inquiry. The 
Israelites were of course fiuniliar with the cirilization of 
Egypt, where they were in bondage four hundred yean ; 
yet the cirifization, induced by the economy of Moses, 
was of a very different character. The government and 
social condition of the Hebrews were far superior to 
those <d Egyp^ but their dvilization, upon the Mdinary 
standard of judgment^ would be thought inferior. And 
here, perhaps, in this early period of history, we may dis- 
cover the true influence of Christianity upon dviliiali(Xi 
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wtd propettf, njHMi the grest principles of tbe second 
Uble <d die law; while it promotes freedfim in gorem- 
Bteiat, purity in legislsition, and eqni^ in joriaprudence; 
while it seires to scatter the religious darknen arinng 
from ignorance and mperstitkin, and to elevate the lower 
elaasea, it by no means tends to what I hare ventured 
to call an exutwit cinZuiatMn, We find lite goremment 
and jniisprudsnce of the Hebrews admirable models in 
every age and to every people. Ws find their social 
e<mdition vastly in advaiKe of the snrronnding nationa— 
but their religion repressed instead of advancing the dri- 
Uiation of Egypt They were not encouraged to con- 
gr^at« in cities, or build, in imitation of their ndghbon, 
those monuments which should defy the aasaults of time 
to Impcur, or barbarism to deface. 

The land was allotted equally to each &mily, who were 
to possess their inheritance in perpetuity, subject to cer- 
tain conditima. The Isrselites were not ignorant fd the 
arts, as the workmanship of the tabernacle demonstrates ; 
but they were not distinguished for their cultivation. 
An example in modem times of the influence of Chris- 
tianity in promoting (he social condition, good govern- 
ment, and general intelligence among a people, and a high 
standard of morality, in contrast with a higher dvilim- 
tion, and an inferior moral development, in a neighboring 
State, may be seen by a oomporisoa between France and 
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Scotland Tlie fonner ia neknovledged to be Ute mo>t 
bighly ^Tiliied itkte in Euivpe, and of ooune in the 
irorid. This ia clumed hj H. Gtusot, and cannot be de- 
nied — luiBg the t«rm emUtialian in ita ordmatj and popu- 
lar aenae. Tet Uiis pre-eminence is not the result ot 
duiatiaiiity, irhich haa withm half a eentniy been pid»- 
licljr discarded by the French peqtle, and neretaes now 
leia inflnenee npcn the great bum of mind in i^ano^ 
than in any other nominally Cbnatian natira. With aonae 
ezeeptionB, religion in France ia the mere pageant and 
. tool of the state— the people are ewentially skeptical 
and irreEgiona. Tet France b diatkigniabed above aD 
other nations fi^ taste, refinement, the cnlliyatirai of the 
fine arts, and a high uriliEatioa. Scotland, on the other 
hand, ia distingniahed fw the general diEFoaon of intali- 
gence among the maseea — for the ac^riety and motalify 
of its popnlalkn — and onlranks in tbe moral element, all 
the natiima of Europe. Tlui ma virtaally otnafeaaed 
by tbe commtmication addreeaed by the French gorem- 
men^ and, if I mistake not, by Lonia Fluli|^)e, King of 
tbe French, a few years ^c^ to the celebrated Dr. Chal- 
mers, seekiDg information ia regard to the eauaea of the 
high monl eleralion of Scotland. Yet Scotland is not 
distinguished for a high dnlisation. PhUoBophera and 
divines — ^world-fiunoua— are hers; hot she has few Sa- 
nna — few monmnents of arehitectural bUH, and little 
rraoiRi in the arta; yet in no nation in the world, baa 
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the spirit of » primitive Chiisdaiiit^ been more mBnifest 
thiiii in Scotland, the Esodns of whose clmrch from the 
mere shadow of dictatioa by the govern ment, at the 
eipense of all men ordinarily hold most dear, ia an abun- 
dant proof of the eamestneaa and tmthfolnesB of tbe 
religious principle in the Scottish heart 

Christianitf is taught, not tolerated, in the common 
schools of Scotland, and made the basis of edocadcm, no 
less than morals. Here then we see in tine nineteenth 
eentnry, the same inflnence which operated upon the 
Hebrews, four thousand yean unce, [nroduciiig the same 
resulta What Israel and Egjpt were among the an- 
dentB, Scotland and France are among the modems; the 
one dem<metrating the proper influence of the religiom 
principle — the other, of mere intellectual development ; the 
one exhibiting government and civilization, modified by 
Christianity — the other, as they esist and are perpetuated 
imder mere human influences. It does not M directly 
within the Bcape of our inquiry to notice at large the 
advant^es of these two forma of civilizatiDn. It will be 
enough to suggest that France, with all her civilization, 
maintiuns with forty thousand bayxmeta, a government 
which is ever quaking on the verge of revolution ; that 
her monarch's life has bees repeatedly attempted ; that 
it is a common opinion in Europe that the death of Lonia 
Fhillippe will open the flood-gatea of disorder in France, 
and perhaps provoke a general war; and tha^ in all the 
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elements of tme gnataeas, she is inferior to tliftt poor 
and barren Scotland, who sends forth her sons over tlw 
whole world, living e^Hstles of the great truth that the 
fear of God is tliB beginning of visdimL The Frendi 
Bavan is excarating the ruins of Babylon, under the 
patronage of his goremmen^ and sending to Paris the 
glorious monumenla of primitive cirilization, whicht he 
owns, are without a rival ; — the Scottish missiaiBaiy and 
■oholar k a wanderer among the baUlations of croeltf in 
the iaA plaoes of earth, preaching tbe everlasting OoqieL 
If the -wtsk of the former is commendable, and we do 
not ieatj it, that of the latter is glorious and sublime. If 
to disclose on the one hand the long concealed monmnenta 
of Chaldean civilisation — to exhibit in Paris the winged 
Gons of Nineveh — be worthy the patronage of a 
government and the praise of France ; to reetore, <mi the 
other, to the long dariiened and oppressed, the li^t of • 
lost miHiatint the principles of a free government, and 
the h<^ of an endless life, is worthy the patronage irf 
the world and the applause of mankind. 

Upon a tbrmer occasion, we noticed the influence ot 
Christianity in ameliorating the severity of law, and in 
restoring the decayed civilisation of the Boman Empre. 

M. Guisot in his well known treatise on European 
CivilisatJon, makes Christiani^ a prominent element in 
what he calls its development; yet he conadeia this 
inflnenoe incidental and not direct He say*, and bbjm 
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truly, * Chiistiaiii^ vaa in no my addreaaed to the 
flodal condition of man; it distinctly diBclaimed all 
interference with it It conuuanded the slave to obey 
Ills master ; it attacked none of tlie great evils — none ot 
the gross acle of injustice by which the aooal aystem <^ 
that day was disfigured ; yet who but will acknowledge ' 
thiU ChiistiaQity has been one of the greatest promotera 
of civilization ? and wherefore, because it has changed 
the interior condition of man, his opinions, his senti- 
ments— because it has r^ienetated his moral, his intel- 
lectual character." In addition to what this authcn' haa 
said, it may be further urged, that Ctmstianity did not 
attack the social system, because, notwithstanding ita 
abuses, it had the same divine origin with itself It d^ 
not attack govemmeDte^ because governments were or- 
dained of Qod. It did not profess to teach civilisation, 
for the wwld possessed the civilization which was origi- 
nally the ^ of God. Of the corruptions which had 
overwhelmed them aD, it sought a remedy in mdividual 
regeneration — in the recovery of the man from the do> 
minion of stn, and in preparing the way for the gradual 
abatement of evils, which were so interwoven with the 
structure of society and government that they could not 
be violently removed, without danger of destruction to 
the whole fabric The influence of Christianity is up4m 
the moral condition of man^ and this, in civilized states, 
affects, I :hink, not the ■natter but the m«mn«r of Iwi 
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driEzatioD — wiale it incidentally and gradnaHy mtia 
an improvement in goremment, establishea lav, and se- 
cores the rights of person and property. It also restnina 
that mere external dvifizatioD, which concentrstea the 
meana of a nation in magnificent monuments, and makea 
wealth the mmiater of loznty, and pride, and oetentation, 
rather than of goodneaa, We may as weD remaric at 
Hob place, that^ while H. Guisot appears, in his work, to 
nnHJT't 't'" the idea of progress and speaks of ciTifiiation 
as in its in&ney, yet his &ct^ it is apprehended, no where 
warrant tlus conchudcn, unless he intenda mmply the 
moral progress of man, which he inclndee m his defini- 
tion of drilization. We befiere in a moral progress, se- 
cured by the ^vine porpoee and power — that the infln- 
ence of the Gospel is erentnally to break orery yoke, 
and let every captive go free. 

Of andent dvilixation he thus speaks; 

"When we look at the dvilizations which have pre- 
ceded that of modem Europe, whether in Ada or else- 
where, inctading even those cf Greece and Rome, it is 
impoedble not to be struck with the unity of character 
which reigns among them. £ach appears as though it 
had emanated frmn a aingle &ct — fnan a ain^e ide^" 

Now, we contend that the European dviliiatioii, of 
iHiich this distinguiahed author treats, is made up of ele- 
menta previously eziBting ; indeed, these elements, coift- 
ming^ed, constitute, by his own showing, modem dviliaa- 
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tioD. The matj of character, which U. Onuot dvcOTen 
in ancient dviKzation, we contend, nnu tbrongli its 
whole ioBtory, pronog our poehioii — tbttt driHEatioii was 
the origioal condition of man ; that gorenunent and ao- 
cie^ are cf divine conedtulion, and in their great chft- 
lacterittics, essentiany the same, in ever^ age, remltiBg 
from no law of progress or development, but that all 
thor diversified streams, however they may vaiy in 
magnitude, or at whatever distance they may a|^»ear, 
can be historically traced back to the same foontain. 

CiviHzalion, in ita mtellectual developments, is mneh 
the same in every age — as man is inteDectnaSy the 
same ; he may seek different fields in one age, and exeel 
in different departments. If the andenla are onr mat- 
ters in Poetiy, Oratory, Uistoiy, and the Arts, we may 
be superior to them in the mechanieafinventions. Bat 
the eihibitions of genius and intellectual power are as 
mamfest in the eariy as in the later agee ; and the reason 
is obvious — man was crested with the same intd- 
lectiud powers that he now possesses and the social 
order, government, a written language, and civilisation, 
were original and divinely bestowed upon him. On the 
o&er hand— civilization, in its moral development is af- 
fected by the moral state of a commnnity. Does a blse 
relig^ prevsil ? — its effecte will be seen, not necessaiily 
in the loss of dvilization, but in the general eormjitioa 
I the oppresBcn, perhi^M, oS the lowsr 
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I the Inxiuy and wkkedneea of a cormpt arift- 
tociacf. Does Christunitj shed its divine influence 
upon a people? — it promotes good govemmeDt, equal 
laws; it teaches men to do jostl}', to love mercy, aad 
valk humbly vi\b Glod ; but we cannot see tJiat it adds 
to the previously existing stimulus by which the seaa 
are vexed with ciHmnerce, die elements subdued to tha 
human will, and power, territoiy, and wealth, acquired 
and increased. 

We are not diqxMed then to deny that the Christiait 
religion exerts an ioflnenoe upon modem civilization ; but 
that it ori^nated it, or is responsible for its prMuinent 
developments, we believe to be false. Has the ChristiBB 
religitn driven the poor children of England from the 
green fields which their hardy and gallant fathers tillei^ 
and coudonned' them to the fearful impiisonment (^ a 
cotton faotMj, to be tortured by a steam demon ? Haa 
Chiiatiaiuty contrived the multiplication <f machinery, 
vhich has taken bread from the mouths of the poor, la 
bestow enormous fortunes upon the rich ? Is the money- 
loving, gaping, selfish apiiit of modem civilisation, nur- 
tured upon the bosom of our pure faith 1 I know, in- 
deed, it is possible, in the language of a poet, "to steal 
the lirery of heaven to serve the devil in;" and no one 
can more abhor the hypocrisy, which, with hdy faces and 
religioua pnrfassioDS, covers deceit and dishonesty. But 
die questioa is not of the detestable sin of hypoorisy, or 
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vhelber Cluutiaaity is not fearfiillj abiued in being 
made literally b> " cover a multitude of un^" but whethw 
obe. ifl responsible for our modem dvilization ; whetbo^ 
our Christiamty and our cinliaation can be properly 
jnned togedier so aa to predicate the permanency and 
swurily of the l^ter upon tbe dinne promise to the 
fiiffmer. Any petson wbo carefnlly reads tbe New Testar 
ment most Bee that our dvilizadon would receive a eboek 
in any community, the large majority of whwn were 
thoroughly imbued with its sentiments. The Fuiitao^ 
perhaps, were as fully poeseased of the religious spirit as 
any class of men since the Apostolic day, but our cirili- 
■ation mocks at the aimplicily of their manners and the 
severity of their moraJs. Where is the people at this 
lime, if we except Scotland, where tbe prevalence of per- 
sonal religion is such as to give a predominance, to the 
reli^^ous element in tbeir cirillsation ? Beudes, it is evi- 
dent; that, what is CiMomonly called the progress of 
civilization, is Really its decay, and is but the ripeneaa 
of foUing fruit The history of tbe world shows, that 
civilization tends to excess, unrestrained by the moral 
elements, and passes away from its origins! seats to new 
oentres, and is transferred from among a weak and 
effeminate people to flourish anew in a vii^n sihI. Fn»n 
Babylon, Egypt, and Phcenicia, it traveled to Borne and 
Carthage, and was always in its liighest perfection ia 
ibai stage, in the histoiy of these great Empires, when 
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it ^ipeared to be in ha infimcy , and yrhea indiBtty, 
ecoaomy and coun^ were connected with arts and cran- 
merce. With wealth, luxury, and esceSHTB dTilixatitn, 
begins the process of decay. 

Even Omsot admits, that the period of 1^ greatest 
apparent drilizatim i> often the period of decay. " No 
one, for example, will deny," saya this antLor, " that 
there are communitieB in which the social state of maa 
is better than in othera, which yet will be pronounced 
by the unanimous Tixce of mankind, to be superior in 
pdnt of dvilization." Guizot instancea Rome in tbs 
days of the Republic, at the close of the second Punio 
war, and Rome in the Augustan age, in illuslratjoa of 
this truth. " The first period," he says, " was the moment 
of her greatest virtues, when she was rnpidly advancing 
to the empire of the world — the latter was the period of 
her highest civiliEation and her decline. He instances, 
also, France in the seventeenth and eighteentli centoriei^ 
OS superior in dvihsatiOD, yet inferior in sodal order, to 
England and Holland, which agrees with the view we 
have taken of Scotland in contrast with France. We 
might add to tliis statement an ex]danatioa of the caae 
not noticed by Guizot and which illustrates the infln> 
ence of Chrisdaoi^ upon dviHsation, the fact, that a far 
purer &ith prevuled in the seventeentli and d^teenth 
centuries, in Hdland and Enj^and, dion in France ; which 
proves what we have before urged, that ChristiaDity 
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exeitues a more direct inflnence upon gOTenunent and 
Mcial order than upoa dTilization, which it restraiBB 
ntJierthan atimulates. 

Need I remind you of the history of ihe nations that 
hare flonrished and &llen, to prore that the increaae of 
wealth, lomry, population, and csommerce, all indida of 
a high dvilizBlion, are so &r frcnn htang fbnndsticHia of 
■eouii^, that they are, and ever hare been, the precnr- 
Kos of the ruin of natitmg ? This prores the divine oii- 
pu of that rehgion, wluch, placing bounds to the denrea 
of men, reatraimng ambition, repreaang pride, and ineol- 
oating the lesaon of labor and frugality, opposes the ten- 
dency to an exceaeiTe and ruinous dvilization, in which 
the debasement of the lower clanea, the e^minacy, 
BUBcalled refinement, and selfishness of the higher orders, 
come to sap the fbundatvHiB of public Tirlue and national 
securi^. The mcrease of wealth, population, commerce, 
and territ^^, instead of sustaining imaginajy theories (tf 
progren and perfectibility, lead ns bat^ in the light of 
Uetory and experience to the onilbrm cansee oi national 
eorruption and ruin. Do I speak without proo& ? Ck^ 
visit the marsh where Babylon <mce sat, the ghrj of 
naticns ! Oo, read the lessons recorded on the broken 
arches of the hundred gates of Thebes I 'Visit, Marius- 
like, the mina of Cuihage 1 gase up<»i the fishermen's 
nets hung out to dry, where the merchant-princes of 
Tyre oooe trafficked with the world 1 Let PenepoH or 
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Fainyn, or Alexutdiia, or AUiens, utter Uieir testimony I 
Or, if yiaa want a crowning demonBtration, visit Bome 
and gaze upon the shrunken spectxe that haunte tiie 
placea ol her departed glory! 

Nor has it escaped the attention of our wiser and 
more reflecting atateamcn, tliat there is danger even ia 
this young country, with ite rast resources for supplyii^ 
the wants of an increaong population, and its great po- 
litical advantage in poeseesing an agricultural population, 
having a stake in the soil and in the institutioDa of the 
country, and counterbalandng in tlie compantiTe sim- 
plicity of agricnltoral Hie, those ulceia upcnt the body- 
politic^ our huge <uties, which, boasting of Qiar refine- 
ment, wealth and dvilizotifm, are nevertheless filled with 
elements of destruction — that we arQ exposed to the 
evils which follow iu the very train of our r^d ad- 
vance. These warnings, recorded from the lips of our 
wisest and best men, are founded up<ai profound obser- 
vation — the admission of the corruption of human na- 
ture — the tendency of great prosperity, and the results 
of extended territory, vast population, and increaung 
wealth, in every B,ge of the wra-ld, and upon all those 
nations whose wrecks lie scattered on the diores of lim& 
There is danger as well as folly in shutting our eyes to 
the lessons of experience, in the constant glorification of 
ounelves, our age, our insdtutioDS, our inventions, our 
pnigress, as though genius wisdtmi, troth, and know< 
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ledge, were now, for the first time, tnanifeated, and our 
{diilosophy, our schdoiship, our civilization, was tbe £n- 
leka after wUch our half-iarage predecesaOTB aonght in 
Tain, and which we, having fonnd. are Uke the Greek 
geometrician, crying out our discovery in Hie atreeta. 
The Qreek was excuaahle, tor he had made a diacovery; 
but ftar an age really so barren of great namM, of pro- 
found Bcholanhi{^ of artistical excellence — Sea an age 
diatiagtdahed mainly for the worahip ef Mammon, to 
vaunt itself againat the giants of old, to talk abont pro- 
gress, and human perfectibility, and man, in the nine- 
teenth century 1 there is no exouae, unleaa we plead igno- 
rance (^ the great men and the great Santa of Hiatoiy. 
If money be the chief good — if the inrentiona which 
BKK labor and increase cajutal are the highest manifesta- 
tions of human intellect — if peiseveiing self-glorification 
be a proof of real merit — then this generation may clum 
to have passed beyond the boundaries of its predece»- 
flois — then have we a right to look scomfnUy down upon 
the learning, tlie dvilization, and the wisdom of the past 
Besides, it ia not learning ot civilization, or the know- 
ledge of this world, Uiat can elevate man to that high po- 
utian, which, nwnimltig to have attained, he ever finds has 
eluded his grasp, and which is not to be won by earthly 
weapons or human wisdom. 

That the day will come when the VMces heard by tbe 
Shepherda m the plams of Oalike proclaimii^ " Peace 
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on earth, and good will to men," sfaall break npon the 
ew of every child of Adam, in ereiy dark spot m the 
globe, IB a hope justified hj the prmnise of Him who 
has ^ren to his Son the heathen for an inheritance and 
the uttermost parts of the earth (ot a poesendon. What 
weahh, and drilization, and commerce, cannot do tar 
man, Christianity can do. The Star of Bethldiem 
■binh^ on amid a darkneaa that might be felt, «- andd me- 
tcOTB which have dazzled only to deetroy, is to become a 
Son flf BighteonsnetB to our fallen wtvld, chasing away 
the night of centuries, extinguishing all other limits in 
the blaie of ita meridiiu) glory, and then restmod to the 
Buval im^e of his Maker, man shall walk once more in 
Eden, and the rraoea of earth shall mingle again with 
the anthems of heaven, as when the morning atars nag 
together, and all the ami of Ood shouted for jc^ I 
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LECTUEE III. 



THE STAR ALDEBARAN. 



Tms is B fixed star of tfae first magnHnde, ntnated in 
the tje of TauniB. It ia the hjgest star (rf ihe group, 
and with four othen in the &ce of Tsonis, oompOBes the 
Hywks; it IB c(«mioiity called the Bull's Eje. The Hy- 
adee is ■ cluster of Btan sitnated about eleren degims 
wmth-east from the Fleiftdes, conaiBliiig chiefij of Hmoll 
stHs, ao an»iged as to form a figure like the letter V. " At 
the lefi," B^ an aatiOBiomer, " on the top of the letter is « 
•tar of the fint magnitude, called Aldebarao, which is 
distiBgiii^ed from moot of the other stars, hj its ruddy 
oppeanmce." Palilidum is another name of this star; 
md the usual cognomen of Aldebaran ia supposed to be 
(d Arabic origin. The parallez of this star is not known, 
and of course its distance from us cannot be determined, 
tiiat it is immense and almost bejond the power of nnm- 
bets to compute, is obvious from the ascertained distances 
ot those filed stars whieh are took inthin Ae range ot 
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our obBerTDtioiL Tbe dietaoce of eizty-oae Cygni is 
found to be rixnit five hundred and ninety-two thonaaad 
times that of the earUi from the snn, and light traveling 
at the rate of one hundred and two tbonsand miles in a 
seoond is more than nine years in passing from this star 
to our planet. Yaat as this distance is, there are observa- 
ble etar^ and Aldebaran is probably one of them, who 
are, perhaps, a hundred times farther from us, and from 
iriuim tbe passage of light to the earth may be reckoned 
by centuries. Bnt it is no part of our deagn to enter 
xipaa tbe detailsof the vast subject of Astrcnomy. There 
are those here &r more competent to such a task than 
the speaker — some of vhom have won a degree at de- 
serred celebrity in this department of science. The star 
Aldebaran n simply our motto; we uae it as 8(Hne 
preachers improre passages of Holy Wri^ merely by way 
of Bcoommodation. This is a convenient mode when me 
is destrons of having no veiy ckne connection between 
hie text and his sennon, of hanging a great variety of 
tofHca upon the thread of lus discourse, like beads of dif- 
ferent sizea and material, strung without form or order. 
But though we mtend to be discursive, we bope not to 
be tedious. The star Aldebaran is not so oomprehenrire 
a toiKC as the one selected by an dd author, who wrote 
m Latin, and who entitled his book, " De Omnibus rehua 
et qnibmdam aliis,"— " cmiceming all things and some 
othtt^" — wliioh at least waa givitig his readen &ir warn- 
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mg <rf the Herculean task thejr were sbont loenter upon. 
Some may ccndemn vs m pretumptiTe in selecting ao 
Kiph a theme. What can he tell us of this Btar, npcm 
irhfHn no man has Itud the measore, or stretched a bne 
upon it ? Will the vings of his ims^nation carry him 
orer that impassable solitude of space that sepantes the 
Earth from Aldebaran — wiU not his piuoiis melt like 
those of IcaruB before he has fairly taken his departnie 
fiom this planet ? ^th the writer of the aftoesaid book 
upon " all thhigs and some others," we may fall into the 
oondemnatitHi of unpankmable presnmptitm. On the 
other hand it will be said, that die topic is unworthy 
this enh^tened i^ m which there is so much to admire 
and applaud — that a man is a &xA to talk about any other 
■tars than Oxobb which began to shine in the nineteenth 
century, and before whom Aldebaran and all the andent 
lights most " pale their inefiectual fires." What pre- 
snmplioD is tliia, says one, to bring befn^e us an ins^nifi- 
cant star, whose twinkling is only noticed by a few 
nsitmaries, who are behind the intelligence of the age, 
uninindfid of thoee glories which have newly risen to 
to drive away the darkness of antiquity. What utility is 
there, says another, m discassiofls about stars? — ^what 
money is there to be made out of such investigatjonsf — 
wiiat impetus can be g^Tcn to that progress which is the 
{^017 of the modem generatianB, and the shame by con- 
tnMt vt the past? How ran any man have the bee to 
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leave tiie btaten track of glorification, to go into the for- 
biddeu patlu of andent and forgotten thinga? Howmiuch 
better those themes whose popularity is as ezhaustless as 
is the appetite of the vanity to which they minister — 
wluch are sure cf saccess — which never &il of tiiat sp- 
plaiue which the law of reciprocity demands, agreeably 
to the Scotch proverb, "some thing for some things" or 
"flatter me and I'll flatter yon." But, notwithstanding 
these anti(^pated criticisms, we hope that our star will 
meet with bvor — tliat Aldebaran bong a fixed star, may 
be allowed to shine without the aid of borrowed light 
We have no expectation of shining as a bright and par- 
tieuiar star, and desire no greater encoouum than tlie 
usage demands. We ask no brighter coloring for Palili- 
ciom pictures &om tbe press thui that which ia used at 
every sitting and for the common portrait, which, in the 
poetic uid elegant phraseolc^ of the West, " is as large 
as life and twice aa natural" 

We hc^ the antiquity of Aldebaran will be excused, 
for be has continued to shine while many lesser thou^ 
iq)parently brighter lights have gone out Many a Ueteor 
has startled the nations and filled the horixon with lights 
which has only left behind it darkness more intense ; but 
Aldebaran began to shine when the "morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted for joy." Front 
OaX day to this, with uniform and steady lusbre he has 
looked out upon the rautatioiia of human a&ira. Upon 
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Eden, tibe garden of God, shone the eye of Taurus and 
upon the primitiTe and happ^ pair irho sat by the tree 
of fife, and saw ita alTei leares glimmer in the nyn of 
PaUlieinni. He looked {ntifdlly oat npon the rains (^ 
the fid! and sair those generations who filled the Eardi 
^th nolence. The Gght of this star f^eamed iq>on the 
waters that swept away fhe inhabitants cf the old world, 
and covered the earth as with a garment Upon Alde- 
baran and his constellation, Noah and his honsehcdd gaied 
firom the Ark wHh hope — seang tbst Ood hod sot dis- 
tnrbed die heavenly bodies — the stars yet shone in their 
eonrses, though he had smitten the earth with a curse. 
Ss rays played scorahDy npon the towers of Babd, 
wluch son^t to Hft themselres among the stars, and 
and were thunder-smitten. He looked into the eyes of 
the star-gazeis, who, in the phuns of Chaldea, first soi^iltt 
to mark the laws of the heavenly bodies and to map 
their courses. Upon that night of fear, when the Angel 
of the Lord smote the first-bom of Egypt, in every hoos^ 
looked out Aldebaran. His l>eams fell upon that com- 
pany who wandered through the wilderness and heard 
tbe voice ttf God from the precipices of SinaL Upon tiie 
Shepherds who watched by night in QaMee and heard 
the annunraation of a Saviour'a birth, l>eamed Aldeba- 
ran — ^his eye rested upon the Sepulchre of the Lord of 
Idfe, and upon the Roman guards that watched its por- 
tals. He saw the wolf-nurtured founders of ancient 
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Bome, aud shone upon the Kingdom, the BepuUic, and 
the Empire. Hia light was r^«cted from the Pagan 
, altars, and &om the CluiBtian temples of the Eternal 
City. Her Kings and ComniH lier Dictatois and Tri- 
bunes, her Senators and Emperors, passed in successon 
before Aldebaran. He saw her rise and &U, and the 
brd^en fragments of her empire, out of which the 
modern IdngdomB of Europe came, and he shines on 
with the same cahn and hol;^ light which beamed from 
him at the be^nning. Think not the less kindly of Alde- 
baisn for his age; if he has made oapro^eM he has at 
least lost none of his pristine, gloiy. - If he does not 
glow the more and shine the brighter in riew of tlie 
amaziog advances of the nineteenth century, think what 
an apol<^ he has before whom so many geaeratioDB, 
with the some bright .hopes, the same fond anticipations, 
tiie same expectatioDs of progress and the same certainty 
of snccesB, have passed and been brctken on the rock- 
bound shores of time. Condder how he is bewildered 
in his conclusions by hia experience of the past — not 
perceiving, at vie do, that our pride has any better foun- 
dation or our progress any more cert^ result than that 
of Other ages, whose expectations have perished, and over 
the broken monuments of whose magnificence, Aldebarao 
now shines as he did in thdr day of promise and glory. 
Perhaps the stars are offended because we have de- 
parted from the foith of their ancient votaries. We 
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Iiold up to scom the pntsuits of the dd AHtrolc^er vho 
saw, or fancied he saw, connections infinite in the Tim- 
veise — who, ignorant of the eublime diacorery of modem 
times, diat men are bom under bumps, beUeved that tbey 
were born under start, and watched the conjunctions of 
the heavenly bodies and marked those which were pre- 
dominant in the house of life. He cast a horoscope of 
the heavens (the benighted man) inetead of drawing a 
chart of the bead. If Mors was in the ascendant, he 
predicted the characteristic of fiery courage for the child 
bom under the influence of tlie blood-red planet, while, 
witli a wisdom which excites astonishment among the 
heavenly bodies, the modems predict combativen^s from 
a particular protuberance of the brain. ITor should it 
be forgotten tiiat our Aldebaran has a red and fiery ap- 
pearance, like Mara, and is, posaiblyj a vehement and pas- 
edonatfi star, and the more readily angered to see the As- 
trologer driven from his tower, his Astrolabe broken, his 
lofty conceptkms ridiculed, his high imaginings of con- 
nectioQS between the immortal soul of man and the glo- 
rious orbs tliat preside over his birth, cast down before 
the earthly and sensual speculations of modem philoao- 
phy. Possibly he has incited the otber stars to jtnn in a 
conspiracy not to honor tliis gifted and remarkable, this 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable age, with any extraordi- 
nary degree of shining, or unusual commotion, on ac- 
count of this dishonor cast upon t^e ancient votaries 6( 
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the keavenly boat The iHa* have the preeiuiqttioa to 
tbiiik that the old delusion waa more pardonable than the 
new — more hiHiorablfi to them and more agreeable to the 
anakigiea and oonnediona of tlie nniverBe. They bun 
the hardihood to beliere, that there are higher aignifi- 
cancea in then t"^*" majniitndef motion^ anH diatutce^ and 
that Ood created and suspended them in ^nce, not only 
that they might be meaanred, their motions ascertained 
thor revolutions coonted, and th^r distancea obaerrei^ 
but to teach great moral lentMU of the being and ^oiy 
of him who made them, and ol the iaunutability and ac- 
countability of the creatures who are able to sarrey and 
ccnnprehend Unaa ; and the foolish stara think, that ereit 
judidal aetrtJogy, fanciful as it vaa, and &be in its ^pli- 
calion, waa yet a nobler and nune excusable error thaa 
HMue of the philoeophies of this enU^taned generation. 
Possibly the stars, blinded by andent prejudices, hare 
an idea that the old exploded Alchemy, the parent of 
our modem Chenustry, is not withont a counterpart in 
our timea, which, tee htovi, thanks to crar freedom from 
all prejudices, are the days of progress and perfection. 
It is lughly probable that Aldebaran, that old &shioaed 
Star, has a notion that the search aAer the philosopher's 
Bttme — the effort to traiumute the metais to gold, baaed 
upon a true philosophy that all metals and all fiarms of 
matter, having a common basis, beiiig resolved by fire into 
certain gaaes, and failing only because our cbemistiry ia 
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pursuit aa that whicli seeks to demonstnite r umTersal 
animal attraction, which tnuumutes Bonb and passes tliem 
out of their own natural bocUes into those of othen. He 
nigltt argue, if sbos reason, that the partial soceeeB 
which has attended Ihe effints of the French chemists to 
form diamonds from carbon, prores that the attempt of 
the Alchemist to maoaJactore metals, was not resUf so 
abamd as this enlightened age im^me«; or, at least, is 
no more ridiculous than some things which characterize 
a generation which so eaaljr diacorer the mote in the eye 
of the former generations without perc^ving the beam 
in their own. If onr Star has such notiioi^ it certainly 
is an explanation of his extraordinary equanimity, in view 
of our prepress, and an apology for him and the other stars 
fin- not hidding a jubilee orer the nineteenth century. 
"" Besides, the stars are prejudiced in &Tor of that old 
Gospel, the prodamatkn of wMcb they lieard in tlist 
hour of sorrow when condemnation, deprari^ and death 
became the sad inheritance of our race. They heard 
its annundation in that day of doom ; they saw its ^ht 
break upon the darkness; they hare watched its course 
and progress through snccestDTe dispensations for more 
than six thousand years, and they believe in it yet \ 
They do not tee, with us, that whaterer is old, is neoessa, 
rily false, and whaterer is novel, is, for that cause, to be 
reoeiTed as true. With tbe suspidon o 
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and they are dd enough to be in tlidr dotage — they re- 
gard the new goepela which we ducaver, to be the fore- 
mnnerB of a grand poetical and philosophical miUemun^ 
with litUe favor; they think the old is better, and will 
final^ work its divinely prelected end. They hare seen 
a great many failures of dmilar inventitxu in thear long 
watch as sentinels of the sky, and they foolishly cdnclode 
that those of our projeclioa are no better. TJnhi^i^ 
Stan, who, because they have themaelTea made no ad- 
vances, but slune with the same light and' nivolve in tiie 
same orbitt as at the beginning; who, for the reaaon that 
tliey see no law of progress in that vast mechanism <^ 
Almighty God, in the natural univeise, which moves in 
the same order, obeys the same laws, and fulfills the 
same grand end as in the day when GOD said, " let then 
be light, and light was ;" who, because the Creator 
has endowed the different orders of his creatures with 
powers which distinguish them as angels or men — ■ 
as greater or lesser lights are known anumg the heavenly 
bodies, and as one star differeth from another star in 
gkay — conclude, that nun are likely to continue men, 
while in the body, characteiized in every age by sinular 
powere^ and whdly uiable to usurp the thrones of the 
Ghembim. Because they have never seen a star leave 
the orbit for which it was made, to pass into Another, or 
a planet become a sun, they reject the doctiine of pro- 
gress, and with an inoHiclusive reasoning, marvelous in 
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onr eyes, they judge that the men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are of like passions and of like intellectual endow- 
menta witli those of former generations^ whose passage 
over the stage of life they have marked for so many ages. 
Bnt wMe the benighted stare hare watehed, and the 
red eye of Aldeboran has been looking oat upon the 
generatjons of men, what human eyes have marked the 
const«llations and returned the gaze of Taurus ? Who 
was it in Arabia, ibai, seeking the cool night to traTeree 
the burning desert, inflamed by the sun, and charmed with 
the aspect of the great Star in the Hyades, gave him tlie 
poetic and magnificent name of Aldebaran ? How many 
travelurs in that cloudless and arid climate have watched 
for the appearance of this Star, and hailed him and his fel- 
lows with joy — as Southey makes his -pilgrim in the de- 
sert exclaim, 

HoirlwauUAillinlctil]'." 

In the plains of Arabia, in the days of the Patriarch Job, 
within a few centuries after the flood, men looting at the 
stars, heard voices from the heavenly host — " Canat thou 
l»nd the sweet influences of Pleiades or loose the bands 
of Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mozzoroth in his 
season? or canst thou guide Arcturus and his sons? 
Enowest thou the ordinances of heaven? Canst thon 
aet the dominion thereof in the earth?" Some oi the 
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Antnuu nw God in the sUn, and said, "He com- 
inaiideth tbe buu and it liBeth no^ and aealeth up the 
gbtn, which altme ^ireadeih out the liearena — which 
maketh Arctnni^ Orion, and the Floadea, and the 
ehamben of the aonth." (Hhers in that early and primi- 
tire age^ probnely wtnahtped the host of HeaTen, " kiaa- 
tng Uieb hands" to the mocm, walking in her brightnesai 
and adoring the Btare,BhiniBg in their courses. Oui Star 
ia named in the andent and sacred book of Job^ whose 
Chimah and ChesQ are Taums and Scoijao; and Dr. 
Bales reckons the time of Job by the allumon made to Al- 
debaian and his pontioD. Disdngaished among his fel- 
low% the chief in his constellation, bow many eyes in every 
genendon have watched Aldebaran. Some, in the igno- 
rant yet beautifiil simplid^ of the child who &nded the 
stars were openings to let glin^>ses (rf the heavenly glray 
through; others in the dawn of science, perceiving 
Bcnnething of the truth, observing the revolotiouB and 
motions of tlie heavenly bodies, and diongh ignorant of 
the true astronomy, yet conjectniing what is now demon* 
strated, that all " are but parts of one stupendous whole," 
perverted the great and just idea of mutual inflnences 
and dependendes to the uses of judicial Astrology, 
which, though fitlse in its detul^ was BtOl a grand and 
poetic imagination, which had its fgandalion in truth. 
How many eyes, who have watched the star^ have Bino<^ 
it may be, &thomed thdr mysteries, having been clothed 
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npon with the apiritual body and permitted (o inspect 
the luuverse as we now survey the planet we inhabit 
As it is now demonstrated that thought may be commu- 
nicated upon the lightning's wing, as messengen swiiler 
than those creations of the great diamatiBt, who, at their 
s bidding, 



le sharp wlad of (he norUi," 



are now perforroing the bu^ess of men, and pasmng 
th«r messages without the perceptible passage of time — 
the doctiine of a spiritual state and a spiritual body 
ought no longer to appear incredible to the most skep- 
tical philosophers. A glimpse of the powers of the 
world to come seems to be given us in this mysterious 
agency, which breaks over the barriers of time and space, 
and is not amenable to the laws which oriUnarily regu- 
late all material things. As in the gradations of creature 
existence there are Knks connecting the different orders 
of being, from an insect to an angel, so there may be 
between the material and spiritual world — between the 
natural body and the spiritual body — between the life 
that now is and the life to come — an agency which, 
while belonging to the one, manifests something of the 
powers of the other. Who can, with any conastency, 
impeach the doctrine, that the soul in another life may 
4* 
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be nloQied upon with an organization, in which it shall 
pass with a njadity exceeding that of lights seeing thst 
it can employ an agent here whose motion is independent 
of time — ^whose speed is unlimited hj space ? 

It would be no unfounded and Timonary speculation, 
then, if there were no warrant from Sacred Scripture, 
which would transport in another mganisation to this 
distant Star, those who In Hme gazed into the eye of 
Taurus, in the watches of the night, de^rous to know 
the secrets of that glorious galaxy. 



To them Aldebarsn is now seen a glorious sun, around 
whom revolyes a vast planetary system — a world, filled 
with life, to whose inhabitants our planet is invisible, and 
who behold the sun of our system a twinkling star 
adorning their night, as ours is illuminated by the 
Uyades, in that beantifnl system of reciprod^ and 
mutual dependence which characterizes the material 
uniTerse, and is analogous to that great law of love that 
binds all intelligences in tbe moral goTemment of God. 
Perhaps those to whose vision the secrets of Aldebaran 
have been exposed, have found this law unbrcdien tliere, 
and discovered in that great world a race who have 
never been corrupted by the mad ambition to become 
as goda, knowing good and evil—who have never been 
bewildered by proclamations of a law of prepress from 
that arch rebel who is " King over all the children of 
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pride," that " Covering Cherub" who once sat " anud die 
stones of fire," but fell &om hia high estate, because he 
would be higher, and now, 

■■ Ptlae« af the (Ulen. amund bim imep 
Tbs hmom of tbe baroiiii deep." 

Perhaps the temptation, "ye shaQ be as gods," and "ye 
shall not snrely die," was reasted in Aldebaran, whose 
nmpU inhabitants yet rejoice in their original holinet^ 
content with their Eden, and knowing ndther ton. Bor- 
row, or death. We may suppoee that they wbo now 
with angel's flight pass round the mighty orb, wbidi 
was once seen by them as a tirinUing star, behold an 
unbroken law and a perpetuated paradise. They surrey 
an innocent world, creatures uncontaminated by an, hm- 
ptness onmingled with the alloy of tnuisgression. 'So 
curse has entered there — no cry of riolence is hear^~ 
no Tcace of brother's blood ascending to the heareu^ 
calling for vengeance. No warring elements contend for 
maBt«ry — emblems of the unruly pasaons they are com- 
missioned to chastise — no ministers of death, pale-risaged 
and remorseless, pursuing with hot baste the &I]en and 
condemned — -whose liie, for their ans, is made as a vapor, 
and whose " dap are swifter than a weaver's shuttle." 
The king of terrors has no dominion where sm has bad no 
entrance, and the shadow of his fearful power baa never 
bllen on Aldebaran. Those wbo dwell in that fortunate 
world know nothing of evil, and have no more thought 
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of beoonung gods than has Aldebaniu himBelf of 
lesTing his sphere to revolve in the eccentric orbit of a 
comet Pride, passioa, envy, and revenge, are unknown ; 
covetousness, ambition, and cruelty, are words not found 
in llieir langnsfre ; aaA haviDg fulfilled their day in peace 
and hapinness, tJiej pass from that form of life which 
confines them to thor particular world, to become (uti- 
lena of the universe — as Enoch was translated that he 
■honld not see death, and " was not, for God took him" 
So in the un&llen worlds, the change from the first and 
inferior form of life to the second and superior, may be 
without pain, surprise, or fear. In the entire frame-work 
(^ the universe there are two manifest designs, two dis- 
tinct ends : the one is found in the isolated world, intended 
for the first form of life and observation to the rational 
creatures, in which they are confined by the impassable 
barrier of an atmosphere, and from wMch they cannot 
escape, but by a radical change in their mode of life, by 
pas^ng from an animal and natural into a sfuritnal body, 
subject to difierent laws; the other is seen in the entire 
system, de«gned for the second and higher order of life, 
in which, released from its former and limited organization, 
the soul enters upon the Universe, and becomes a citieen 
of the Gomnumwealth of the entire material creation, and 
is at liberty, unless prevented for transgressioD, to range 
over the whde, and to inspect it with the same fivedom 
with which a angle planet or world was surveyed in the 
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fiist and inferior form of enstence. We think that thia 
is indicated in the atrueture of the Universe ; Mid that, 
knowing that our world, and all single and particular 
worlds were made for the inspection of rational creature^ 
we are bound to infer, that aB suns and tyttema in &6 
ascending series, to the whole vast and to as infinite 
creation, wUch is yet one in the correspondence and de- 
pendence of its parts and the anil; of its plan, ore de- 
dgned to be seen and comprehended, surreyed and 
examined, in a higher form of life. To donbt this is to 
disregard the obrious analogy which is presented by onr 
own position and powers, in respect to onr world and the 
present existence. Has God made planets to be in- 
habited by rational creatures, who are capable of survey- 
mg and mapping its parts, calculating its powers, of mea^ 
suring its dimensions, of enjoying and admiring its beau- 
ties — and has he not made the entire system for the 
same purpose, to be seen and known in a higher form of 
life, as its parts are in au inferior ? Is there really any 
thing incredible or even difficult in this, on philosophical 
principles ? Are there not changes in the lower forms 
of Ufe and within our own inspection, as marked and 
marvelous ? The water-worm, that, in its dark and slimy 
bed, apprehends only the few Inches of sand in which it 
makes its circuit, and the few shells which lie within its 
observation, having fulfilled its first mode of organic life, 
rises to the sur&ce, casts ofF its skin, which it leaves a 
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dead thing floating on the water, and rises into the atmo- 
pphere, and looks upon the sun, BtiD an insect indeed, 
but an insect now with wing^ beautifully appareled and 
cabbie of a flight and of a surrey, which, by contrast 
with its ionaet condition, is as remarkable as a transfer 
from a planet to a unirersa 

6u^ it is time to forbear, (m some of you may suspect 
me of a design to preach, rather than philosophize — « 
thing unpardonable before a literary assodalion and 
when dealing with so &ncifal a subject as a Star. Vet 
we must be allowed to magnify Aldeboran, that he may 
ahme among the otlier stan which have attracted your 
attention, and won so much deserved applause. "Every 
man for himself," is the motto of our world, whatever is 
the maxim of the Aldebaranites; of course, every man 
for Ilia own star — to do the best he can to make it 
twinkle among its fellows. Besides, have not progress, 
self-reliance, self-improvementt and other matters of glori- 
fication, been the great themes of the winter, ably urged, 
powerfully vindicated ; bo that those of the contraiy 
opinion, hide their diminished heads, with the sole con- 
solation that if the doctrine of progress be true, they 
belong to the movement^ and if self-reliance be the grand 
secret of success; tliey have only to put a good face on 
affurs, and make up by a commendable self-esteem, for 
the slights and neglects of the public. By the law of pro- 
gress, ought not the ntw invariably to surpass the old, 
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and should not the l<ut lecture be alwayi recjroned the 
beet? WhUe upon the popular principle of self-reliance, 
IB not a man justified in standing to lus own opinion^ 
right or vrong, if all the world were against him ? 

But as one popular Macy sometimea destroya aosther, 
we wonld reapectfiillf sugge^ that some future lecturer 
take up the subject of the omnipotence of public senti- 
ment It would be easy to show in the first place, that 
m^oritieB are always right; and, secondly, that they 
should always rule ; and, thirdly, that he who refuses to 
follow thnr lead, ought to be forthwith hung }ip, bong 
worthy of death, as a terror to eril doers, unless, bdeed, 
that long desired law, aboMung the death penalty, 
shonld be enacted, which ia to destitute the crowning 
demonstration of our prc^^ress. The lecturer might show 
that bH the respon^bilities of mdividual opinion are 
avcaded by adherance to m^oritJes — all the trouble of 
thinking, and all the odium of singularity. He might add, 
that the age of heroes and prophets has passed — that 
in the progress of human aSfdrs, it had come to be seen 
that the only just dominion is that of public sentiment, 
and that the multiplication of cyphers, whose product 
was formerly thought to be nothing, is now demonstrated 
to give a grand sum total, in the new arithmetic; or, in 
other words, while the individual (by the supposition) is 
a mere cypher, whose ojonions are of no importance, the 
judgments of indiTiduals in the aggregate are the per- 
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fectran of visdom and knowledge. But ie self-reliance 
compatible vith a proper submisBion to popular opinion ? 
Is it not swallowed up as were the little serpents of Uie 
Egyptian sorcerets by the serpent rod of the new pro- 
phet, whose name is LEGION? 

But if there are Fhilosc^hers in Aldebaran — which ia 
highly probable— if literary associations tmd lectures are 
established in that distant orb — it is possible that thdr 
views might differ altogether from ours on the subject 
of self-reliance. In their ignorance and simplicity, they 
might give utterance to such sentiments as the follow- 
ing; — "We are happy in having escc^d the fate of the 
apostate angels who fell izoia thw high estate, as it haa 
been revealed to us, by the sin of pride, forgetting theur 
dependence upon Qod, in whom all creatorea five and 
move and have thdr b^ng — ^they set up for themselves 
and lost their thrones in heaven ; it is intimated in our 
Scriptures, also, that in an obscure and distant world, 
a similar ruin resulted from a umilar cause. Beware, 
then, ye dwellers of Aldebaran, of a like presumption. 
Trust not in yourselves, but in Him who made yon. 
Bely not upon your own wisdom, but upon Hia, whose 
understanding is infinite. Olory not in your own strength, 
for there is no pover but of Ood. In your most arduous 
edbrts seek His ^d, without whom we can do nothing, 
and who, when we work in this necessary dependence 
of the creature upon the Creator, woriis in us to will 
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uiaBtanc& The secDiity of all Hie imuKent and holy ia 
in their /eA Jtpmtdenct; the misery of all &lleii heinga 
is their self-relianoe.' In tlus ignixant and simple way, 
it nay be the Fhiloscfihera of our Star speak to their 
(^dmiiing, becanw unenlightened cmgregadona. It is a 
lemarkabla fact, tliat there is an old Bocdc in onr vwld 
which contains similar anliquoted sentiments, which sayo, 
Wnong other things, that, "He that tmsteth in his own 
heart ia a fod;" and it is upon record that a stalwturt old 
fimactip, by name Oliver Cnmiwell, who believed in this 
bo(^ told his soldiers on the ere of a great battle, which 
he won, as he strangely enongh did the most he fbngh^ 
"to put their tnut in God and keep thebr powder dry," 
pladng self-reliance in a secondary and inferior position, 
while our progreaaive philosophy has made it the fira^ if 
not the sole means of success. But no better light has 
beamed on Aldebaran, no new philosophiee^ no so^al 
systems of hnman invention; they go along \h& old 
beaten track of duty, and obedience, and dependence, 
and if ever our rare inventions enable us to communicate 
with this unfortunate world, (and who can limit our pro- 
gress ?) we ought at once to send missionaries to its be- 
nighted inhabitants that they, like us, may become as godj^ 
knowing good and evil We might transfer to them po- 
fitical apostles &xnn the extremes of both our great par- 
tiea without any irreparable loss to ourselves, who should 
teach them the prindples of progressiTe democracy. 
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We nught also spare without great damage to oar 
world, a few of thoee renowned discovereis who invent 
new gospels every year, to instruct the Aldebaraniles in 
the mjstety of a progressive religion and to infonn tiieb 
ignorance in regard to the causes of apoetacy and tran»- 
greesion, reanlting not from dn, as thdr musty old booln 
declare, but from the defective sodal Bystems under which 
God placed angels and men — a remedy for which, thanks 
to our prc^ese, has now been discovered. In &d^.we 
might colonize a portion of our political and religious re- 
fonners and of our prt^resdve plulosophere, with hin^ 
advantage to ourselves, whatever might be the result to 
Aldebaran, and as charity begins at home, their eiodna 
as missionaries from us would wear a lughly philanthro- 
pic and benevolent aspect 

Foambly this scheme might resnit in annexation, as 
did the early einigration of a band of Beformers to 
Texas, and if Aldebaran should prove re&actoiy and our 
means of conununication would enable us to transport 
the munitions of war, we might reform them as we have 
the Meiieans, by the eloquence of cannon, and convince 
them by the gentle persuasives of powder and ball, and 
enlighten thor darkened nnderstandings with bombs and 
burnings. 

Unhapjuly it is not demonstrable that these desirable 
results can be immediately accomplished, or that our 
communications witli Aldebaran will be q>eedil7 opened. 
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One hateB to qaesd(m any thing in the line of progreB^ 
but candor compels xia to say that there are difficulties 
of distance and abnosphere to be overcome, which lead 
ns to conclude that this achieTement will be reserved fcv 
a future, and, of coarte, a mora enlightened genention. 

But unconsdoua of these mochinationa against the 
peace and prosperity of his inhoUtants, Aldel»ran shines 
on, happy in his comptarative ignorance of our remark- 
able world, esteeming ns only as one of the lesser lights, 
mode to revolve around and depend upon Iboae great 
Inminariea, who, with himself are centres of systems — 
suns, in whose light and heat the inferior planets rejmca 

Perhaps Aldebaran and the other Stars, if they were 
Ailly advised i^ our improvements and advance^ and 
could be made to apprsdate them, would say to the 
Earth as tbe Cedars of Lebanon are represented in the 
Scriptures to have sdd to the bramble : " Come iJion, 
and reign over us," to which, with the briar, we might 
be supposed to make the magnificent reply : " Come, and 
put your trust under my shadow." 

But other than &ncifnl or satirical thoughts are sug- 
gested by the night-watchers — those glorious sentinels 
who indicate the vast and yet undtscovered army who 
lie back of them in the profound depths of space. 

How immeasurable is that Omnipotence which &sh- 
ioned these va^ bodies— which communicates and con- 
tinues their motioiis — ^which hdds them in their counes 
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^-wlueli woiki thrar grand and complicated raechaniBm 
Titbout dianiption, disorder, or confoaum. 

What coDtraata of penoaneiM^ and contianance vitli 
obange and decay, aiiae in the mind from the contempla- 
ticm ci the fixed stan from this wto'ld of onia! The red 
«y« of Tsarm, that looked out upon the fresh-wrooght 
O^tiHiea of the greatest of the Egyptian Pyramida, 
raised to their lofty pomti<ni amid the voices of shonting 
million^ which, like the ndse of many waten, celebrated 
the oompIetitHi of a monument which was to perpetuats 
the fiune of their long and the glory of his subject*— 
now shines upon its time-worn summit with the Baaie 
histre, thou^ the name of the monarch k foi^p>tten, and 
the dust (d the people by whose labor it was erected, has 
eovered and concealed its hase. 

The beams of Aldebaran rested upon the towers d 
Babyl(n in her day of pride, and gleamed on the gigau- 
tio hni^ in the plain of Dura, to whom all nations 
and tongnes were commanded to do hraoage by the 
proud Prince, who filled the throne of the first UniTeisal 
Uonarchy ; the same star now glistens tat the wat^s of 
the Euphrates, which hare long anoe buiied beneath 
their marshes the last menuaial of the golden dij which 
■at queen am<mg the nations. 

That Tac« of gianta, who founded the hundred-gated 
. Thebes, ages before the wing of the Boman Eagle was 
fledged for owqueat — who fauih the tea^ilH whkih H<Haer 
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eelebrated, which mock the flflbrta of siioeee£iig gene- 
ntiona — who deseed azid elevated that wcnderful statue 
of Memnos, which the momiiig sun made Toeal— -who 
wrought the mjaterionB aid maSBre fetrtures of the 
Bi^ma-^«iiw Aldebanm gHA tltdr yet nmiralled monu- 
ments <^ art, gemoB, and mechanical power; — their 
pigisy raoceMOTB, barbaroiu and hunger smttten, wander 
1^ (he fight of the Kitne star among rmsB, the grandeur 
of which has hardly been nnpaired by the ffigbt <^ thirty 
eenturieB — for Uenmon and the Sphinxes still keep watek 
tnd ward orer "Thefoaie Hecatompyke." 

The 9(ddier who watched by night upon the walk of 
^^re, the ancient Uktrees of the Sea, when Alexander 
was tbnnderiag at her gates, saw the beams of Alde- 
baran cast upon the fleets and armies, which ^rt, in their 
deadly euAirace, the Emporium of the Commerce of the 
Eas^ "whose merchants were princes;" — no wall, no 
een&iel, no towers or ships, or hostile legions, sees Pa- 
Hfidnm now; he ahinea on a bare rock where a few poor 
fishermen spread thur nets to dry. 

ITpon a c<dlection of rode huts on an island m the 
Seine, and still ruder fmlificaticKiB of (be wfld Ganla, 
kxAed the Star Aldebaran two thousand years ago — 
nowtbe same light rests upon a ci^ of amotion of souls, 
to which the dnfisation, the arte, the literature, and the 
projUgacy of Athens and Corinth have been transferred, 
and flourish with wnnething lilH thor pristine vigor. 
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Upon Dniidical rites and huiosn socrificea shone FaK- 
licium once, in a distant and petty isle of the Northern 
Atlantic, which the imperial CKsars thought hardly worth 
their conquest — upoD the aame qnt the modem Babylon 
DOW rean her Christian Temples sending her fleete to 
CYcry sea, her colonies to erery continent — ^the Star of 
Dominion rests upon the ancient Brittannia soon to dawn 
upon the dwelling-place of her sons in the New World, 
for, "Westward the Star of Empre lakes its way." 

Leas than four centuries since, upon die bleak inhoo- 
jntable coasts of an unknown ccoitinent^ roamed a few 
savage hunters and warriors in the nildemess, who 
thought the stars shone to light the brave and virtuous 
Indiana to the happy hunting fields in the sky. That 
wilderness is now occupied by the teeming miljions of • 
vast confederacy of States, before whom the forests 
and th^ tenants have disappeared — ^who have leveled 
the mountains and filled up the valleys — who have 
chosen thdr emblems from the heavenly host and spangled 
their banner with stars. That banner now vints every 
sea and floats triumphantly over conquered dtie^ contin- 
ually adding new States to that Galaxy, which symbo- 
lizes a power that already easts the dawning light of its 
destined pre-eminence upon the startled monarchies tS 
the Old World. And the flattered night-watchers follow 
the star-spangled banner with earnest gase along ita 
destined path of conquest; and Aldebaran gazes on ton all 
those changes with the same calm and conscious smile. 



And over the ruiue of the new Dcnaimona Bhall Pali- 
licium ahine; upon their broken power and departed 
glorjr shall the eye of Aldebaran gaze ; and this jouag 
Empire, like its e^Ie emblem, spreading its wings for 
cmquest, shall &11, like its predeceBsors, in the paths of 
prepress, and be broken forever, and the pitifid stan 
shall look down upon the wreck of our glcay, and sajr, 
alas, alas, how art thou &l]en, son of the morning, lud 
made iitj bed in the dust, and become like to those that 
have gone before thee into the mdeB of the ^t! 

Thy grave, O Hearer, shall Aldebaran watch, when 
the fire of thine eye is quenched, when the bloom on. 
thy cheek has faded, and guard the portals of thy grave 
until the day when the Master of Life shall cast down 
the throne and break the dominion of death. Thy 
^liiit will soon leave its house of clay, and pass out upon 
the universe — and, perchance, to this distant Star thou 
mayest wing thine uninterrupted way ; and bethink &.e«, 
as thou surveyest its glories, that its light is resting upon 
the remote planet of thy birth, and glistening upon the 
marble that affection has reared to thy memory, over the 
deserted and decaying tabernacle that once enshrined 
thy soul, and which is agwn to receive it when rused a 
spiritual and incorruptible body by that word of power, 
that from emptiness and nothingness, from darkness and 
chaos, summoned at the be^nnin^ matter and motion, 
light and life. 
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What an image of immatability and eternity is a fixed 
Star, [xniitiiig ns to a fnture and endless e^stouce — to 
another and a better life ; a Ught-kwM of the ddea, di- 
recting the mariner on the ocean of life to a haven 
of eternal rest ; a teiadoie in die heaven^ revealing 
g^pees of a glory which eye hsth not seen, which ear 
hath not heard ; an orb, the magnitude of which teaches 
that true and (£vinely app(»nted progress wluch consista 
in the expectation ot, and the prepotationa for, another 
and high^ orgttnisatioii, when the waUa of our earthlj 
honae shaQ be bn^en ; an eyt behtdding aD tjiings, pene- 
trating the secrets of night; apt emblem of that Onmi- 
Boience with whom the darimeee and the light are alike I 

Happy will it be for ns if we learn the lemons which 
are tanght by the heavenly Host Fortunate will tbe 
speaker to-night esteem himself if Aldebaran meets with 
yom- &Tor, and is allowed to take a humble place behind 
those stars of the first magnitude which have shone upon 
this congregatioa from evening to evening in thia place, 
trom whom if onr Star differs, it is with all respect None 
will be offended who are bvers of truth, which is always 
more readily ehcit«d by discussion, and, if any ore dis- 
turbed by our comparatively feeble and unequal advocacy 
of old feabioned opniouB, they will only manifest th»r 
own want of confidence in the popular dogmas which 
they uphold 
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THE LAND OF OPHIR, 



SOLOMON BROUGHT GOLD. 



A SBKAT diTemty rf opinion haa eziBted among tlw 
learned, in r^^ard to the locality of Opliir, from wlienoa 
king Solomon obtained gold. No Batis&otory clue to 
its poaitian has been foand, either in aacred or pro&ne 
hiatoty. Some wiitera, reaaaning from tiie e^molc^ ot 
the word, which ia aaid to agnify duit, have applied the 
term " Ophir" to almost^ every spot where gold dust haa 
been found in abundance. Othera have rested their 
ooncloaionB upon a comparison of the Hebrew word 
Ophir with nunea in different countries, having a amilar 
sound; aa, ibr inatanoe, the port of Aphir in Arabia, 
mentioned by Anian. By a trtuisposidon of the Hebrew 
letten, among otli«r ocHijeotorea, Ophir has be«i mad* 
syncHiymoua with Fem, in Soath Ameiiea. The fid- 
kMring' oDuidriea have been aaggeited by d 
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ihon : Mdind&h, on the coaat of Africsa, Angola, Car- 
thage, St Domingo, Mexico, New Quinea, Urphe, an 
island in the Red Sea, and Ormus, in the Ferman OnU 
Bochart has argned for Cejilcn, ancientlj called Tapro- 
bana; Upenius, relying on the author!^ of Josephiu 
and Dthen* makes Ophir, the golden land, to include all 
the countries bounded by the Eastern seas — ^from Cey- 
lon to the In^an Archipel^a That Ophir was utuated 
at a great distance from India, may be proved from the 
time taken by the fleet of Solomon to make the voyage. 
"Eveiy three years once came &e ships of Tarshttdi 
bringing gold," is the brief record ot this andent voyt^ 
in vhioh the king of Tyre, the friend and ally of 8(Ao- 
mm, was concerned. "Hiram sent Solomon," says tlte 
inspired Historian, " ships and servants that bad know- 
ledge of the sea, and they went with the servants of Solo- 
Boo to Ophir, and took thence four hundred and fifty 
talents of gold and brought them to King Scdomon." 
Tyre was at this lime the mistress of the sea, the com- 
mercial mebvpoHs of the world. The aid of her eipe- 
rienced mariners may have been necessaty to the accom- 
plishment of the plans of the Hebrew mMiarch, as 
Palestine was never a maritime country ; but the pas- 
sages quoted throw all the light on the subject which is 
furnished in the Scriptures, and to the imagination is left 
the filling up of the details of the history of the voyage 
to Ophir. What aeaa did these oU mariners traTflrsa? 
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Whst coasts before unknown did they aiurey ? Upm 
what Bi»ce-scented ialandis did they repoee, in th^ long 
and weary voyage ? What new and varied fbrms of lifo 
appeared, till then unknown T What skirms were encoiio- 
tered uptxi the uutraTeraed oceans, over which they 
Bailed without compass or chart? How many Tesaeb 
went down on the return of that Uebrev-Tyrian fleet, 
bn^en by the seas and the length cf the way, and hang 
now suspended m those unfothomable depths wluch pre- 
seire and retain undecayed the depoeita of the past — 
the yelkiw ore undimmed, still glistening from the op«a 
seams of the wrecks, around which play ihe monsters of 
the deep with fixed inquisitiye gaze — while reposing there 
in his last sleep, the Hebrew mariner, his form untouched 
by time or change, seems yet to guard the treasure 
which he brought out of Oplur, though the dark-eyed 
daughter of Abraham, who locked out of the lattice fw 
her seft-^ing lover in vain, has been dust for thirt; 
centuries? With what glad feet did those who escaped 
the perils of this voyage of years, press the ami of 
Judea? With what rapture did they gaze once more 
upon the vine-dad hills and fertile valleys of the land 
of promise? What joyful greetings of fiienda and 
households? What "moving accidents by flood and 
field" for all inquirers? What marvels of the I^nd of 
Ophir filled all ears ? What crowds accompanied the rieh 
freights borne &om the port of Eiioii-Oeber to Jam- 
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nlem, the aty of peace, to adora the temple of the liring 
Ood, whose gdden roo^ flMhing back the smnuig son' 
ligh^ at icAectiiig the evening ra^ should be a per- 
petnol memoriai of that daring voyage, and oE Ophiri 
the goldm land, wbaee trearares had enriched die 
eountij of the Prapheta and the city (£ the King of 



^th theae snggesticns of tlie imaginaticai, what an- 
guBt memorie* of an early civilicatioii, the mcmnmeDta 
of whoee grandeur yet survive to mock the efforts of 
tlw moden>s~~of on ancient diapenaatioii of that holy 
liitb, which, above the ruins of Judaism, atiU bvea Id all 
the vigor uid beau^ of its perpetual youth, arise befc«« 
m, like giant shadows of the olden time I The voyage 
to Ophir recalls the day when Bokaaoo, the most mag- 
nificent as well as the wisest of monarchy swayed a 
Boeptre which extended over the moat fertile and popu- 
lous pniionB of Aaa Uinor — when Tyre was the Uart 
of nationa, at whose &irs were found tlie merchants oS 
aQ lands — ^where came the Queen oi Sheba to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon and survey the g^wiea of that temple, 
the &me of which had gone out to the ends of the earth. 
That glory has departed Judgment-smitten lies the dtj 
(tf the great king, the prey of every vpoiler. fire has 
ooDsomed that gorgeous temple. The gold of Ophir 
which adorned its comicea, is buried beneath tboee eacred 
foundation^ which, first pnrfaoed by the Chaldean and 
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■fterwEods b^ the Boman, are burthened now with the 
third " Bbomiaation of desoladoti set up in tJie holy 
place," the Hoaqne c^ Omar — where, era the Hill of Haa, 
the Turk has erected the altan of the false preset of 
Mecca. Bn^ above this ocean of rain, shining out like ft 
ster over tiie changes and destractions of earUi, the wii- 
dom of Solomon BumTes; and, radiant vHb divine fight, 
exerts a wider influence now than when uttered from the 
throne of David. After the lapse of ninety generatioiis 
the Proverbs of the Wise Man are tTanslatedinto almost 
every language of the globe we inhatn^ and are reve- 
rently read by more than two hundred millions of oar 
race. 

The time has now come when new ^teculadons in 
r^ard to Ophir, the gold-bearing land, are naturally sug^ 
geated by new discoveries which seem to reoliie the 
dreams of Hnoza and his associates, of the Dorado 
which ever fled before them, mocking their ezpectaticHi, 
like the fobled waters of Tantalus. The golden land fn 
which the Spanish soldier, half knight and half roUtw, 
ravaged a ctmtinent in vain, is found at lasV not by the 
Spaniard m hia mongrel and degenerate descendants, but 
by the stxis of the yeomen who settled tlte northern p(»v 
tacms oi the continent; whose motire m abandoning thdr 
homes in Europe was neither the lust at gold or of eoor 
quest The children of the English Puritan reap the 
lich harvest, in search of which the Castilian adventurer 
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bartered faith and lioiior, and Med at last Ood has 
viuted the iuiqnities of the Others upon the children. 
Spain lies a wreck among the nations who once trembled 
at her power. The Spanish colonieB on this continent 
tie mouumeDts of the divine indignation. The cutm 
pnmonnced upon the man who should rebuild the walk 
at Jericbo) has been fulfilled in the case of the Spaniard 
and his*em{ure in the south. " He shall lay the fotmdar 
tions thereof in his first-bom, and in his youngest aaa 
he shall set np the gates of it" The descendants of 
the consciealioas and self-denying Puritans have vaur 
quished Mexico with greater facility than that with 
which Cortes destroyed the Empire of MonteEuma, and 
hare found and possessed in the N(»1h, California, the 
tme Dorado^ which the Castilian ever sought in vain, in 
the South. 

Uay we not clum that California is the ancient Ophir, 
witbont exdling a smile, when learned and discreet men 
have attempted to trace the route of the Hebrew-Tyiian 
fleet of Solomoa to the coasts of Pent on the shcn^s of 
St. Domingo ? May we not protect our theme fr6m ridi- 
oule behind the gravity of the ancients, whose theories 
are more fendful and more improbable than any we 
intend to advance ? If renowned scholars and geogra- 
phers have made the fleet of the great king pass the 
stormy Cape of Southern Africa to reach the eastern' 
coast of the New World, may we not be allowed to sail 
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tiiem eoast-wiae, according to tlie pnkctice of the eari^ 
n&rigators, to the irestem share ? An inspection of the 
map of the world will show the most incredulous that 
«ach a ronte exists. From the ancient port of Eson-Oeber 
apon the eastern arm of the Red Sea, the ships of Solo- 
mon pass into Ibe Sea or Gulf of Arabia; they coast 
along the well known shores of the Aralnan Peninsnla — 
thence along the western coast of the old Hindoostan, to 
Gape Gomorin, paaang which they enter into the Bay (d 
Bengal — thence along the eastern shore of Hindooatan 
and the western coast of the Burman Empire — thence 
among the numerous and populous islands lying south- 
eastwardly of the Bay of Bengal to the Chinese Sea. 
Coasting along the shores of China, the fleet now sail 
northwardly, and pass into the sea of Japan, the Tellow 
Sea, and finally reach the sea of Kamschatka; they 
cmitinue northwardly nndl, from their decks the coast 
fit North America is vimble, separated from Am at She- 
ling's Straits by but a few miles, and, perhaps, then 
united — for it has been a common opinion that the two 
continents were formerly connected at this poin^ and 
that the sea has made a breach now forming the Struts 
which divide them. With the ships once on the western 
coast of North America, we have no difficulty in ^ring 
tiiem an easy passage to Califomia, where they may be 
supposed to have disembarked to procure th«r cargo of 
gnld. In all tlus route the fleet have nrely been out of 
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Mglit pf land — have been exposed to no huardooa navi- 
gitimi, if we except in the vicini^ i^ Bhering'B Straita, 
and thia nugbt hare been avoided bj croenng to tliia 
ctmtinent somewhat loutli of thia poin^ where thej would 
hardly be Gir twentf-feor houia without one coaat or the 
other in view. Anung the numerons theories advanced, 
we tlunk this the best, for we have for the moat part a 
eoaaling voyage, with no difficult navigation, altmg popa- 
kma and fertile countries, where the ships conld be 
aupplied, with a period of three years to accomplish iji 
to a land where gold is known to exist in sufficient abun- 
dance to verify the statement of the immense snpp^ 
obtained for the use of the Temple at Jeruaakm. If 
we have not made out a good case, as lawyers lay, we 
have at least presented a better cme than onr prede- 
cesson in thia path of inveatigatioii, or rather of fancifal 
theorizing, for, seriously, the time is too remote the re- 
corded facts too few, and the basis of inquiry too narrow, 
to render it possible to arrive at any very satisfaotory r»- 
Bults. The shadow of a remote antiquify rests upon thia 
andent voyage ; three thousand years separate our em 
from that of Solomon ; the sands of the sea have long 
since buried the town and port from which the Hebrew 
and Tyrian mariners set their sails to the breese ; its site 
is sought in vain by the traveler almg the shores of the 
Bed Sea, from which commerce and the arts have passed 
westward by a law, the etmstsnt operation of which haa 
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itdled the tide of onr pc^uladoa over the Rocky Uoun- 
tains. Judea is a desert now, not worth the gold upcn 
the comioee of its &r-&med temple ; the oi^ where the 
Boman £a^ in the day of its decay and judgment 
gathered around a million of souls, devoted as a Holo- 
caust upon the altars of dime retribution, presents no 
tt^en of its fonner grandeur. A pretenuttuial shadow 
rests upon the land where Prophets, Martyrs, and Apoa- 
ties sleep. A crime at which the heavens grew AaA is 
not yet ex[aated; bnt oradea were uttered there which 
constitnte the bama of our bith and our dvilizfttion. It 
is still the land of promise and prophecy, whose angort 
memories survive its predicted dotun. The aged Jew 
goes there to die; the Christian crosses seas and deierta 
to gazie with reverence upon the places where Gh>d o<Nt- 
versed with men and manifested the powers of the world 
to oome ; even the ftdlowers of Mah<»net esteem it a holy 
land. Humbled in the dnst, Judea is destined to survive 
her spoilers and to recdve once more her scattered tribes, 
who, from ihe distant places erf their banishment, still 
^ook with undying afiection toward the sacred d^ — stall 
wait with unabated confidence the day, when l^e moun- 
tain of the Lord's house shall again be established-^ 
when the wilderness shall become as Eden and the Law 
sfaall go forth from Jemsslem. 

Whether the aoriferoua region on the western shores of 
this ccntiiient is the country visited by the fleet of Soto- 
6» 
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mon, ia not of ess^ dedaioii, one thing alone ia dear- 
it is the Ophir of our day — the Diwado of the New 
World — CBcaping for more than two centuries tlie obaer- 
TBtion of its occupants, so &r aa any available discorerj 
of its wealth wns concerned — to (all into the poeBeBSOB 
at last of those colonists who had ploughed the valleys 
and disemboweled the moontaina of the North for other 
purpoeee than the discovery of gold. By a compen- 
aating Providence, Ctdifomia has been given to the people 
who were called to Ubor among the granite hills of New 
England — to the men who were appointed to recover 
the east«m coast of tliifl continent, which had cast off the 
chains of a remo4« dvilisaticn, whoee broken monu- 
ments were covered by fiiresta, the rings of whose vast 
trunks indicated the growth of ages — to the IslxM'erB 
who have overcome obstacles which seemed insurmonnt- 
able — who have made the "wilderness and Ae scditaiy 
place glad for them" — who have yoked eveiy sb-eam 
and cataract to their mill-wheela — who have vexed every 
river with the paddles of their steam vessels — who have 
muted the great northern lakes witli the ocean, and 
given in wedlock to Neptune the coy Nymphs of Ibe 
pure waters of the northern forests. The stnrdy wood- 
men who have broken upon the apparently impassable 
solitudes of a vast continent with a rifle in one hand and 
an axe in the other, ever pressing forwaid to an onin- 
baUted wi)demes»— «ver leaving behind them finitfid 
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fields tuid Bmilin^ hairests — the artizan and agricaltniiat 
eating their bread from a hard-won Boil in the sweat of 
their feces, tiave been compenaated in the Divine Prori- 
dence mlii tiie golden Ophir, for which Spain aent GirA 
her chivalry and poured out her best bltxid on the idil of 
Mezico^ in her wars wil^ the Azteca. 

The hard-handed scms of labor received a double com- 
penaation, first of toil rewarded, of freedom secured, of 
power attained, of a vast and increaedng population, of 
fleets and armies, of citieB and villages, of wealth and 
GOtnmerce, and then the long sought Ophir, tlioug^ not 
by them. El Dorado, the golden land, whose inexhaurt- 
ible Btorea should enrich its possessors, and supply tba 
world witb a circulating medium. The ancient Pn^hets 
represent the Most High as compensating the peofde 
who liad executed )us purposes, though ignorant of thdr 
commission, much more may we notice the rewards which 
the Supreme Arbiter of the destinies of nations has 
poured into the lap of the descendants of these men who 
knew, in part at leas), thdr misuon, when they landed 
"on the bleak New England shore," who felt that they 
were chosen to invade the wildetnesa, to plant a natim 
whose inheritance of truth and freedom should outweigh 
bH the gdd and silver in mountain or mme, who foresaw 
as the reward of thrar piivationB, an enlightened and 
Christian people^ spreading themselves over a continent 
the doors of which they were content to open at the 
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prioe of blood, for wkt, pestileace, and fanuDc, stood tea&- 
nela at the gate of American Colonization, and our 
fiUhen encountered greater triala than Uie vt^-nnrtored 
Ibundere of Bome. 

In the settlement of the ireatern portions (d the New 
WoM, Poetry and Bomance have a place with the stem 
realities <rf toil, peril, and privation. We often wonder 
at the perseverance of that aimj of borderen who ever 
remun npcn the frontiers of dTilizatkn), who ever prew 
forward upon the wilderness, as peculation and the arts 
advance, leaving the results of countless perils, the fmita 
of indescribable hardships, to their sncceseon. We over- 
look the &ct that every man has in htm the elements 
which in their highest development conatitnte the Poet 
and the Hera Who knows what grand conceptions fill 
the mind of the rude borderer, as he gaces upon scane 
vii^ landscape of the forest or prairie, now first pressed 
by the foot of a white man — what high poetic thought!^ 
to which he could no more give utterance than he could 
create a world ? Who can tell with what feelings 
of exultation, like those of a hero and conqueror, he en- 
ters upon new domains, which he possesses both by the 
right of discovery and conquest? Who can say, that he 
encounters fewer perils than the soldier in the battle- 
field in his conflicts with wild beasts and savage men ? 
Who can tell the poetic imaginings wMoh fire the son] 
of the hardy adventurer as he penetrates the primitive 
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fereats, under the arches oS the f^rand old trees, planted 
by the hand of God, before the keels of the SpaniA ad- 
Tenturen touched the Bhores of the New World ? With 
vhat eager anlidpation he preseee forward to the new 
■cenes which ever break npon bis view. Here a lake em- 
boeomed in the wildemeaa, there a moontatn whose jag- 
ged and nnlrodden predpices sti]i marie the coaTnlnre 
throes by which it was upheaved and made to rise aaumg 
the Btais — Buon the sound of a cataract rushing down 
the rock^ poured from tbe diadem of snow which crowns 
its lofty summit, watering the role below, upon which 
rests the ancient rolcano, like an image of terror upon a 
pedeetal of beauty — like the skeleton of a giant erect 
amid a garden of fiowen. The enthuaast of the woods 
opena the pages of an unwritten poetn mcffe glorious and 
sublime than the Efucs of H<Mner or Milton — eidting the 
inu^naticm and arousmg the activities of the soul more 
fhaa the highest effixts of genius. Who tiiat has not 
ezpeiieneed can describe the &Bdnation of tiiat hfe, which 
revels in a wild independence, which, though surrounded 
by perils, is unfettered by fear — which finds in danger 
that powerful eidtement which knows no ennui — that 
constant activity which feels no &tigue — which hardens 
the muscles like steel — ^which calls out all the resomvea 
of the borderer, enabling him to add the wood-craft and 
wiles of the Indian to the superior strength and intelli- 
gence of the white man? Monarch ico* the time of all 
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li« Burreya, he dreanu in his donubs like a Poet, while 
defending them like a Hera No wonder he dieckimi 
the effeminacy and dependence of a high civilization, and 
pressea onward to the wilderness trom ita approach. 

These men hare giren as the onitinent OTer which 
our population are spreading themselves. Unknown and 
nnhonored, they have been the pioneers of our advance 
and have broken down barriers before which mere in- 
dustry and labor stand appalled, which conld have been 
Burmounled- oo^ by that heroism which rejraeeB in 
danger and rises with the diffionlliea which surround its 
path. Without this Forxst Cbivalrt, the English 
Colonists would never have extended themselves beyond 
the stiip of coast which they first occujued. It is easy 
for OS, surrounded by all the soft appliances of a high 
dvilisatioii, to boast of onr progress, of the rapid increase 
<f our population and territory — but it would be diffi- 
cult to show our eonnectioii with the reeulta ^>oat which 
this perpetual gkaitioatuHi is kept up. The truth is, the 
hardihood and herwsm of the founders of our empire, 
are unappiedated by those who enjoy the fruits of their 
labors; they are even ridiculed by a would-be aristocracy, 
whok afHug the manners of the Old World and running 
after the foreign authors and sprigs of nobility, who con- 
descend to visit and abuse us, have about the same i«- 
gard &v the ^ntans of the Wilderness, that Dives, clad in 
pnr[Je and fine linen, hod Sox Laiarus, who sat at his gate. 
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The heroic men who bare brt^en in apon the fonaL 
and eil«iided oar dconiiuun to the Paa&c, have never 
tmrnpetod their deeds ; they bare rarely told the stay 
of thor trials itnd sofferings in the ears of their ungrate- 
ful countrymen. Kow and then a Bcholar, lilte the gal- 
lant Fremont, gives us an insight of the manner in which 
a continent is conquered, but with a modesty which is a 
mairel to those who sit at " home at ease," and boast of 
battles which they never fought, of oooquesls which they 
never made. 

Uany of onr brethren who are extending nnr borders 
and breaking over the barriers of nature, are utterly in- 
capable of suthor-crafL They can neither vindicate 
their manners or morals frtno the ridicule of wita or the 
caricatures of novelists. The ancients who deified Her- 
cules, would have made them demi-gods ; but; like the 
Philistines, we make sport with the Sampsons of the 
wilderness; and it is well they u« not tied to the pillara 
of our civilization, which they might handle as rude^ as 
did t^ blind Hebrew the Temple of Dagon. When the 
mission of these men is fulfilled, when, as a body, ihey 
shall have disappeared from the scene of action, posterity 
wHl do them justice — their expIoitB will form the themes 
irf Poets and Historians, in the Augustan age at our Ute- 
rature. There m a premomtion of this result in the Eu- 
logy of Daniel Boone, the prototype of bia class, nttered 
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by one of the most gifted of English Poets. He apeaks 
thus <tf the Pioneer of Kentucky : 

"H€ left hehtndi name 
For whiek Ben vital; dBclmiie tbo tbroaf, 
Mot only timoai bul of ttaai good (sine. 
Without whlcb gloTf 'i but a uveiu tang. 



Bewui 


iM ill alone )— srovnd Mm grew 


A>yl»n 


ftbeoTehlldreoDftheehue, 


WboHT. 


[jUDg unwiJwn'd world «u mr dm 



Ofeweoriiin ;— ilHifmn woodi wen tbeir poiUoiu i 
No linking ipirtu to)d tbem ibey grew gray— 
Mo DtablOB ntidg flteta apei of ber dlRsnkna. 
Blmi^c, Ibar were nol aaTafB i Ud thdi ritin 
Tbougb very true, were DOl yet u«il IbrulOn." 

The apesker has in his pofisession, in an ancient Magasin^ 
a letter written by Daniel Boone, in which he gives a 
rinqtie and nwdest account of the settlemeot of the 
dark and bloody ground, of the perils he had hhnself en- 
countered, of the capdrides he had endured, cIoeiDg 
with this serious and striking thought, that he had been 
"wi instrument ordained to settie the wildemew" — a 
thought common to conquercos, from Attila to Napoleon — 
die one styUng himself the Scourge of Ood, the other the 
Child of Destiny. For erer, in henic mind^ there seem 
to be B ooDsdousnesB that they are but working out the 
deajgns of Proridenoe and acoHnplishing purpoMa hid- 
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den from thenwlvea in the iiiMmtable eonnwb of iafi- 
nite wiMl<HiL In «11 the great rev(duli(Hit which eon- 
■titute the epochs of hisUsy, the immediate and obvions 
retults are the mere acceeMxiei of thoae great enda 
which, eac^iing the attention of the man of mankind, 
are dimij perc^ved by genin^ and alwaya clearly q)pre- 
hended by biib. fi^ot only the ends but the agenia of 
the great morementa of lociety are often concealed frmn 
the generation of immediate epectat<»a. Hme, which at 
lengUi nnftdds the Divine pnrpoe^ rereala alao the tane 
hero, while the nmnlacruma and shams which have 
uanrped the thrones d Principalities and Powen nnk 
into unregretted and hopekaa oblirioiL 
. The idea that the Pimeetfl who preaa upon the wit- 
deraess or who enter npon the new domains acquired 
by the United States, are, as a body, a reckless and law- 
lesi oompony, is without foondatkn. It is tme, they 
have neither schools, oonrt-houses, or penitentiariefr— 
these things are out of the question in their oonditicn — 
yet crime is rare among tiiem, and still more nrely 
escapee panishment They know nothing of the new phi- 
losc^hy which makes a felon more w^orltmate than 
gaity; they allow no pleas of insanity to impede tlte 
eonrse of justice — no allegation of a mal-organiced brain 
to extenuate guilt; their sympathies are not expended 
npCHi the mvrderCT rather than his victim; they are not 
^nbued with that pt^olar aentimeotaEim whieh aeebi to 
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excuse and palliate the gnilt and modify the pendty of 
red-handed murder, leaving the blood of the Blaia, im- 
noticed by men, to appeal for judgment to Him " who will 
by no means clear the guil^." Woe to the felon upon 
whose track is the American borderer ! — an avenger ot 
blood a behind him, who knows no &tigue, who is aa 
fixed and unwavering in his purpose ae a meaeenger at 
Cite. Woe to the asaassiia before a Belf-impaaneled jury 
of American foresters 1 No lie will help him — no rfo- 
quence [wevail ; no false plea can confuse the clear con- 
ceptions or strest the just judgment of a frontier court 

No justification is intended in these reraatb of tbe 
self-constitnted eoarts who take the adnunistration nt 
law out of the hands of the anthorised tribunals. But 
where such tribunals do not and cannot ezis^ it is a high 
proof of the law-abiding character of our pc^ulatitn, 
that when on the borders of civilization, or thrown sud- 
denly in unorganized masses tc^ether, as m Califi»iii% 
they are a "law onto themselves," and execute judg- 
ment on offenders with a celerity and certain^ unknown 
in the taore advanced states of society. 

It ought to be undentood, however, that the alarming 
tendency to a relaxation of our oriminal jurisprudenc^v 
the pleas that a &lse and dangerous philosophy, which, 
pretending to be both humane and decent, is simply jaco 
lunical and infidel — is constantly aSbrding to guilt, the 
continual efforte to take from the magistrate the sword di- 
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nnely bestowed, aod to riolate that ordinanee (^ the 
Snpreme lAWgiver — " whoao eheddnh man's blood, bj 
man eh&ll hia blood be shed" — has a tendency to dXaixoy 
all respect for the admiaislntkm of law, and to lead men 
from a sense of natural justice, to ]a,j hands on the as- 
sassin, who, red with the blood of his victim, laughs at a 
judidal trial Our law-makeis may look for auch resulted 
if they continue to weaken the securities of life and pro- 
perty, for socie^ will, in the end, be dnven to protect 
itself and to execute judgment in defiance of law. 

In the occapalion of the newly found Opbir, where 
orer the remuns of the old Spanish oiviliiatioD, an army 
of Americui adventurers u« qireading themselves, the 
evils which were anticipated have not greatly prevailed. 
Out of the cities crime is rare, tmd is no where mon cer- 
tainly punished. The Sabbath is lees desecrated by labor 
than in the Atlantic States. A constitution, remariiably 
ocHiservatiTe in its character, has been adopted, and 
instead of being a paradise for rogues, California is likely 
to prove their purgatory. Even those who were restive 
Aere under the restraints of law, order, and religion, 
appear there to feel their necessity, and are led by the 
haiards aod privations of their c(»icUtion, to appreciate 
institutions which were unpritad in the bosom of 
mvUization. The wild sjxrits that disduoed restraint at 
borne, hsve seen and felt the respiHisilHlities of thdr new 
condition ; as the law-makers ott great Empire, they h«v« 
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■hown th«r Anglo Sazon blood, and thdr FuritHn bain- 
ing hj a liberal anpport of the inatitutioiis of religion and 
learning, wbtoh they hare c<»iuneneed endowing like 
thar progenitore, on the eastern ahorea c£ Hat continent, 
before erecting hoosea tor tbenuelrea, and while literally 
dwelling in tents. 

Bn^ leaTing the vindication c^ the men, who, nnder s 
kind at divine impulae or afSatna, hare bnAen in upon 
the forests &ad deserts of this vast ccmtinent, to other 
times and abler hands, let na nottee the manner in wfaieh 
the modem Opbir has been poeseaaed by na, and the 
result, wluch are likely to flow from the founding of a new 
State on the Padfie coast 

In the bisti^ of colonization and discovery, what 
fact more astonislung can be adduced than that^ ib» 
rieh deposta of Galifoniia remained undiscovered by tbe 
Spaniard, whot for more than two centuries, haa had it in 
possession, and who came to this cfrntineut in the puranit 
of gold? That in the mountains oa the western coast tf 
Nwth and South America, whose deposita of treasure 
seem providentially intended to stimulate emigratKiu, and 
accomplidi the settlement oi this pralion of the New 
Woiid, the richest spo^ the true Ophir d the wbcde, should 
remain undiscovered by its gold-hunting occupants, until 
they had relinquished the sovereign^ and ceded the 
territory to the Sons of the Pilgiims, is one of those 
startling providences, which nnipel the most careless and 
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wkepdeal to acknowledge the hand of the Bnprenw 
Bnler. 

Until the lime had come when thia treasure could be 
made available — until the men were found and tzained 
to whom God had allotted this inheritance — no eye iraa 
soSered to behidd, no hand permitted to grasp the 
ineibaustible wealth, mixed in the soil, over which the 
Spaniftrd had pawed for six gene»ti<»u. In hk 
poaaesKon, California uid ita wealth would have been 
wone than wasted ; the fate <^ Mexico and Pern would 
hare overtaken the new fonnd Ophir ; a half Pagan and 
altogether barbaroiu pe<q>le would have increased the 
daikneag brooding over the western coast <A Nmth 
America, and bordering ,^da with her teeming nulHoiM — 
would have looked with contempt upon a Ghristinuitf as 
supendtione aa Boodtusm upon a civilization inferior to 
that of her own Celestial EmjHre. As it is, ii| by aome 
miraculous exodus, a Chtistiaa and ctviliaed nation had 
been suddenlj tranif)Orted into the heart of Ana, the 
result coold not be m<«e certain or immediate than that 
which must be efiiected 1^ the occupation of CaHf<Hnia, 
upon those vast and pc^ulona region^ which have 
hitherto been separated from European dviliEation and 
Ghristianit;^, by a dangerous navigation, over a dietanee 
ol twenty-five thonsand nulea. China witii, at least, 
one third of the peculation ot tiie globe is now a 
iKighbaring nation ; the junks of the OekMial Empire 
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hare already appeared in the port of Saa Frandsco^ 
Chineae cooks and tsarpenten are seen at every corner <tf 
the street^ and are tbonght to namber about three 
hnndred of the popnlaticHi. Siam and Bnnnah, Cochin 
China and Japan, with Anatrakaa and the ialands upcm 
the Equator, are at the doors of the United States. 
Even Hindoosttn, with ila pc^ulaticai of two hundred 
millioitB, is now accessible by a uHupsratirely short and 
■afe Toyage from California. The long sooght and 
earoeaUydearedpanage to the Indies, is at length found, 
not by the Arctic Ocean, but by the settlement of 
Califamia, as a free American State. New Yoik and 
Canton are soon to be in a jnzta-poBi(ic»i, like that fA 
New York and Liverpool, for it cannot be doubted that 
an aceeasible route across the Continent will soon 
etHinect the AUantio and Pacific ooaats; under one 
gOTemment, in pcesession of a pec^ile who hare shown 
themselves equal to the graateat undertakings, it cannot 
be long before the vast territMy between New Yoik 
and San FranoiBOO will be penetrated by raiboads and 
intersected by canals, conneotinf^'perlu^ the head 
waters of the Missouri with the sources of the 
Columbia. The child is bom that shall fire to see tins 
consummation, which is to change the routes of commerce 
and ^re to this Union the advantages of that trade wHh 
the Indies which made the andent Ty*^ ^^ mistress <tf 
the ae», which afierwaida eniwhed AUiandiia, and 
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whicb, in modem time^ has socceaaiTelj given wesltti to 
Venice and Amsterdam, and » now building up the 
orergrown Metropolis of England. 

The gold which has diswn n population to the Pncifie 
in oae year that in half s century would not have been 
bund there under the ordinary stimulants of coloniEa- 
tioD, is not, after all, the substantial reward which is to be 
related by the sudden birth of a new State beyond the 
Rocky Uountains. Oregon which borders California, 
will -be filled with agricultnriatB to supply their south- 
ern neighbors; portions of the modem Ophir aje fertile, 
and it is thought that the whole countty may be rendetsd 
prodnctire by irrigation The curse of the Spanish colo- 
mes is not likely to Ml upon a people who have been 
disciplined by labor, who know that wealth can be se- 
cured by other means than di|^ng gcAi — who can cal- 
culate with unerring sagadty the precdse mcnaent when 
i^cullure and commerce will become more profitable 
than mining. A greater end will be secured than 
the transmutation of all the ledges of the Rocky Monn- 
taina into gold and silver — a free Christian State will 
spread themselves along the Pacific coast, changing not 
only the course of commerce, but placing the United 
States in a central podlion between Europe and Asia, a 
position more commanding than any ever occupied by 
the Great EmfHres of andent or modem times. When 
(b» WMtem ooMt of tUs conliaeat is filled like (be eMt- 
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era, with an aedve aad indiutriolu popttlalioii, when t)w 
heart of this vast ooontry is divided into frefl States of 
onr UnioD, connected bj ndlroads and canak, we shaD 
have Enn^ on one aide and Arb on the other, with 
the commerce of both, and the channels of eommnnic«i- 
tion between them — and tiie gold of onr Ophir will be 
as the small dost of the balance in oompariscm with the 
advantages arising from the settiement of Califbnua. 
The great political problem, the long agitated qnestion, 
bow enlai^ement can be made coincident with secniity— 
has been solved for the first time in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and hj the union of the American States. The 
old empires fell to pieces by thor own weight and were 
destroyed by ezteinion: Uke" giant spectres" haunting tits 
{wesent time, they point us to the wrecks (rf their great&ea^ 
which lie scattered along the Hoe of by-gone centmies. 
In the admirable dietrtbiition of powers between the state 
and general gorenunents, which, in regard to all that is 
nationid, onitea as one, onr whole population, and in respect 
to that which is local and internal, divides them mto dis- 
tinet and numerous sovereignties, safety and strength are 
secured rather than diminished by tncreaee and enlarge- 
ment The central Statea wilt never allow a aepandoa 
which cuts them off izoa the sea and degrades them to 
the position of pro^noes of the governments <m the coast; 
they wiU say to the waves ot disooDtent and disunion, 
"tbns br shalt than cone and no faiihar." It it tte 
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number aoi itnagfii of these Statea that now hold to- 
gether ihis Ooofederaof, amid tlie beart-bamiiiga aod 
tmnoha engendered by the Slave Qneetitxi, which wonld 
long unce have divided the Korth and South but for the 
Goastaut addition of new States, which have been bondi 
of strengtli to the confederacy and pledges of its perpe- 
tnily. A doom like that of IJKsah will overtake thow 
who, under the pretence of steadying and securing, pro- 
fenely touch t^e ark of the union of the American 
States. The disunionist is not (aily a traitor to his coun- 
try, but to humanly itself— aiming a blow at the land at 
his birth and the government to which he owes alle- 
giance. He is guiJ^ of high treason sgainst his race, who 
in the several places of their bondage and &om every wall 
of thdr ct^vity, have still a hope to cheer them in the 
permanence of our insljtutious, in the perpetui^ of our 
Uni(«L Shall that flog M &om the sea, whose stars and 
stripes in every bay and river of the globe, are symbcJs 
of hope to the Nations ? Shall that dominion be broken^ 
which is the sole asylum of the unnumbered exiles 
who flee from political oppresdou ? Shall that Republio 
be (Usmembered which tjuows the ^gis of its protec- 
tion over the vanquished patriots of Europe, who esci^ 
&om the axe and the gibbet — 
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Hay UeBTen avert anch a consummatiati, and vrito npon 
the Unkm of these States, "esto perpetua." 

But passing from political consideTatJons and the colcu- 
lalioiis of commerce, wealth, and population, let as turn to 
the higher interesta of our common humanity; let us 
connder the moral inf uences destined to be exerted by 
ibe settlement (^ this continent; let us notice the great 
ends which the Divine Providence is about to accomplish 
In this rapid movement of our population westward to 
California— the golden land. 

When the northern portions of the new world were 
first settled, two widely d^ering races of men were 
brought together by the will of God, to occupy the terri- 
tory provided for them — ^the English Puritan and the 
A&ican fi^egrov The former, after a desperate conflict 
with pditkal and eccleoastical despotism, and a partial 
triumph over both, was compelled at last, by the stem 
hand of persecution, to expatriate himself to the wilder- 
ness of North America;— the latter was stolen from his 
barbarous home, himself the most stupid of bai^riana, 
and forced by the British government, upon their colonies 
on this continenL The one had been tr^ed and disci- 
plined in a severe school for generations, to fit him 
to fouud an empire on the basis of civil and reli^ous 
'liberty — the other had been a servant of servants, in all 
his generations. The twosxtremes of the human fomily 
wore thus brought together — the most enlighteoed and 
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the meet ignorant; those who had been in training; for 
two centuries for the work of human regeneration, and 
those who presented the lowest point of depression of 
which our nature ia capable, and were thought bj some 
to occupy a middle place between nnimnla and men. 
The purpose for wluch these two races — the antipodes 
of human nature— were dmen to this continent — the 
one by persecution, the other by jaracy — ^be^a already 
to appear. The one is destined to bear to the most be- 
nighted portioD of the earth — to barbarous Africa — the 
Christian religion with the English language, literature, 
and laws — the other to introduce through the gates of the 
Paofic the same gifto to Bemi-civilized and pagan AsiiL 
The AMcan, christiaiuzed and civilized, even in his ser- 
vile condition, is now colonizing back to A&ica, and proving 
his natural equality with his more fortunate brethren, by 
founding Free States^ in imitation of our own on the west- 
em coast of that great continent, in which civil and reli- 
gious Uberty are secored, and order and law prevail as fuDy 
8B in the land where, from a bondage of nearly two hun- 
dred years, he has commenced his exodus. After the 
It^ise of ages of degradation, a i'ree African State at length 
appears — the herald of a brighter day for that benighted 
and oppressed continent Along a coast, haunted but yes- 
terday by the stave-trader and his floating hells, the flag 
of Liberia waves in the breeze ; the thunder of her cannon 
■ttulles the man-ste&ler, who, driven from his haunta, ia 
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fitted in liis flight by the Uase of his burning prisou. 
The naked Negro from the interior gazee with vonder 
npoD dvilized and ChriatiBn men of his own color, and 
uks, as the greatest of iarore, the privilege of surrra- 
dering his territory, and being recdved under the jmis- 
diction of Ihoee who appear to him as gods — ^the story 
of whose prowess the history of whose work of hhwa- 
titm, be carries bock ^with him to distant tribes, who 
receire the message with a joy Uke that of the Shepherds 
of Oalilee, when rtHces from heaven proclwmed the ad- 
rent of Him whose misnon was "peace on earth and 
good will to men." 

But while the descendaats of Ham return to the East 
from the i^ace appdnted tot them, and from antong the 
people who were to qualify them for the misaicu of re- 
generatioa to Africa, their Anglo-Saxon master and 
toaidier is urged westward by providential iDcentirei^ 
w^h have no parallel in history, and which hare 
brought him at last to the Padfic Ocean, the tenninus 
of western migration. Over the Rooky Mountains the 
tide of population has been driven as by tlie hand c^ 
God. What if the remains of the dead strew the 
way — what if this solemn path of IMvine appointment 
be b^tized in blood and tears — ^what though the cry of 
tlie mourner is mingling with the vdce of trinmpb and 
conquest — what though with Herculean labor, with sat- 
Cnings gxaier than those endured by hia |mig«uton «o 
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Hie eaatem coMt— the emigrant fonea hk way orer 
desert and mountain, to his heritage in the West I la he 
not fulfilling his destiny? Are not the vode aecnred 
greater than all the Bacrificea made ? Shall not the boS.- 
iary plaoe be glad for them and tite desert become aa 
the garden of the Lord ? 

When TBS any great enterprise accompMted wrthout 
pain and peril ? When Tere nations colonized withont 
eating the bread of affliction and drinking from the cnp 
of t«an ? What birth of Empires vithoat throes thst 
hare shaken the earth aa when a mountain has been 
upheared by the fires of a volcano ? What great refor- 
mation has made its way along a path of flowers and by 
rirers of quietude? What importuit end has, in the 
Dirine Providence, been accompfi^ed without hen»c 
sacrifices, withont sufferings so intense that their redtal 
has made the ears of men to tingle ? Is it not a part of 
the settled Eurangement of the Supreme (Governor that 
the tol and travail c^ aD the efSxia of individuals or the 
movements of society, shall be commensurate with the 
value of the end to be obtained by them? Was it not 
so in the work of human redemption ? Was it not so in 
the pr<^Te8B of Christianity in the first three centuries? 
Was it not so in the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury? The work of human regeneration is a ra-o»- 
bearing work, and its path a blood-stained track. The 
Christian Missionary falls lA the threshold of the enter- 
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priae for irhich he haa fcn'saken the home of hit youth 
and the graves of bis fathers. The movements of nations 
in their apptunted agencies in the 'work of human re- 
demption are like the progress of Israel to Canaan, 
through a Red Sea and over the bimiiog sands of a 
weary desert 

The Chiiatiaiiized African returns to Africa where 
Ham has his perpetual inheritance; he has no farther 
mission westward, and no part in the settlement of the 
Pacific coast All the legislation in the worid cannot 
Rend him there, or keep him here, or divert him from his 
destmed path. 

There is a view of this subject which elevates it above 
the questions wUch are now agitating tbis Bepublic, and 
exciting the North and South to an antagonism which 
threatens the dissolution of the Union. It is not the 
boon of emancipation which the N^ro needs in his pre- 
sent circunutances; this is to give him a stone when he 
asks for bread If it could be shown that the imme- 
diate abolition of Slavery would necessarily elevate the 
descendant of Ham, the questions now agitated would be 
of paramount importance. But is there any such demon- 
stration in the condition of the Negro at the North, or in 
the present social state and prospects of the inhabitants 
of Hsyti? The grand inquiry is this, — how shall the 
colored race be elevated ? The limiting of the bonnda- 
ries of slavery, and even emancipation itself, however de- 
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drflbk in regard to the white race, are nothing to the 
black man, unless he obtains a eodal equality. It mat- 
ters Uttle to him whether he is a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water, under the forms of slavery or freedom, 
the iron which enters his soul is in neither case removed 
While he is separated by color and caste from the white 
man he most occupy the position of a menial While un- 
der the shadow of the superior race he must conliaue in a 
servile condition, unless the races amalgamate— a consum- 
mation which is not to be expected — which is against 
nature, and would tend mqre to degrade the Ang^ 
Sasoi) than to elevate the African. The only method 
for liie permanent elevation of the Negro is colonisation — 
ft method wMch is indicated by all the providences of 
God toward this oppressed race, and which falls la with 
that Divine purpose of which we have f^Ktken, which is 
. to restore them to Africa as the r^nerators of a conti- 
nent Was the present poution of things in Liberia un- 
derstood by the colored man of the north, he would fly 
there on tbe wings of the wind Slavery itself will 
eventually fall before tlie moral power of this demon- 
stration of the Negro's capability for freedom and free 
institutitmB. The Colonies an the coast of Africa, when 
in the fall tide of success, and when the clouds of pre- 
judice shall be removed which blind so many eyes, wiU 
accomplish mare toward the emancipation of the Negro 
than all the vitupeiaticm of ultra men — more tlian all 
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pemiade the South that the set time c^ Afiican redemp- 
tion has OHne and of the opening of doors to let the cap- 
tive go frea The descendant of Ham, irho yet retains 
tlie color which the bnming ran of A&ica imprinted oa 
Ub ancestral is destined to go back to his petqile witli the 
light ot ChristiNiily and dvilizalum. On the other hand, 
the free American emigrant goes to the gtdden land 
becaoM he has a woric there, the beginning of which ia 
■een, but of which few hare percdred the end; in- 
dted by the diacorerj of gold, the lore of snferpriBe, the 
opening of a passage to the Indies, he regards not yet, 
perhaps the moral results of his misa<Hi ; he knows not 
now the true reason of his journey or why it is, that in 
such hot haste he haa been ui^ed across the continent 
The r^eneiati(»i of Asia is, we think, the great moral 
end to be accomplished i for thit, Ophir has been hidden - 
until the time had come and the men were ready; for 
lAif, the Anglo-Saxon has been driven westward by irre- 
nstjble influences until the Wett looks into the Hatt — 
until the Star of Christiani^ and civUizalicni, in its west- 
ward course, shines into the old places of wealtli, pc^n- 
lalion, and commerce. The once barbarous descendants 
of J^hetfa, recuving from the Eatf the gospel and dvi- 
lisation, bear them half around the globe and back to the 
eradle of the race, to the andent abodes of power, com- 
msree, and art In this eztncodinary impulse toward 
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the land of gold, the modern Ophir, the enda of that 
Eternal Proridence which is over all, are reeeiving their 
acccHnplishment The word of God goes with the ware 
of emigration — the ChriBtiiin UiBmonaiy proclaims the 
ererlasting Gospel on the coast of the Padfio — astonished 
Asia gases upon the new State brought to the doon of 
her nughtieBt nations — China, Japan, Burmah, and ^am, 
awake from the slumber of centuries to hail the figfat 
wbicb beams upon them from this new Empire of the 
WeaL Upon the stagnant waters of the heritage d 
Shem, there rells through the gates of California QM 
living, restless, purifying, and revolntiooiong flood, which 
has borne the children at Ji^heth over nntrodden ca&- 
tinents — above mountains deemed inaccessible — over 
difficulties reckoned insuperable — through obstacles part- 
ing before them like the Bed Sea before the Hebrews — 
to fulfill that ai^ust prediction uttered four thousand 
yeais ^0 by the antediluvian patriarch,— "God shall 
enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem." 

The handful of com which was cast upon this ctmti- 
nent faaa covered the tops of the mountains and begins 
"to shake like Lebanon." The child thrown out of Europe 
in in&ncy and weaknesa, into the wilderness of Norlli 
America, has become a Giant — whoee feet cover the 
continent — whose arms extend across the Atlantic on 
the one side to Europe, and over the Parafic to Asia cat 
6* 
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the other. The Trbi planted in the bleak North by Faith 
and Freedom, watered by the tears of the pilgrima and ' 
aii<anted with their blood, now oTerehadows natiooB and 
tongues like that eeen in nmon by the Chaldean king, 
vMch Bymbdized the first and greatest of monarchiea — 
the peq)le who were diiTen out of the old world as 
the Hebrews from the house of bond^;e, have, Hke 
th^ prototypes, become as the stats of heaven for mul- 
titude, as the sands of the sea-shore innumerable — th^ 
have founded a mightier Emjure than that of Solomon, 
and found a richer Ophir than that from which tlie 
Hebrew-l^rian fleet brought treasure for the temple of 
tlie Liviiro God. 
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LECTURE V. 



IMMATERIALITY AND NATURAL 
IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL.* 



Tbk unicn of mind and matter, of Botil and body, the 
nature and terms of their connection, thdr reE^>ecliTe 
qnaJides and reladooB, and their comparitire dnnition, 
are toiHcs of the deepest interest. TSo apology can be 
necessary for introdadng, at a time and in a place like 
this, before Societies whose object is mental and moni 
culture, and in the presence of thoee whose business it 
is to communicate and receire knowledge, a subject 
which, standing intimately and equally connected with 
phyacal and metaphysical science, must be deeply inte- 
resting to the student; while, from its importance in 
morals and religion, its influence upon our hope of 
iounartaUty and our &ith in the unseen world, it would 

* DeUrend befbrn ths Lltenrj Bodetln of WeMeia RcMivs CoUetia, 
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naturally eng^e and secure the attention of the moet 
promiscuous congr^ation. 

Whether mind is the mere result of a material or- 
gaoizatioii, and of course itself material and naturally 
perishable, or whether it is superadded immaterial and 
immortal — are questions which were ^tated in the aa- 
dent schooU of literature. Both Plato and Cicero dis- 
coureed eloquently upon the immortali^ of the soul; the 
poetry and philosophy of the ancients alike furnish tn- 
deuce of the interest with which the subject was by them 
regarded. Notwithstanding the popular belief of the 
immortality of the soul, and the reasoning of the most 
proibund of the Grecian phDoeophera, and the meat elo- 
quent of the Roman orators, it cannot be denied, that the 
ancient theories of being were for the most part based 
upon a gross materialism. One of the earliest and most 
prevalent systems of philosophy regarded matter as 
etema], upon the principle that nothing can proceed from 
nothing. Some philosophers of this school considered 
matter intelligent in its parts, but uointeUigent as a 
whole ; others held that it ia intelligent as a whol^ but 
anintelligent in its parts. 

Another ancient hypothesia which has maintained its 
ground to modem times, and may be found in the spectt- 
lations of Spinoza and the poetiy of Pope, taugh^ that 
both matter and mind are an emanation or enlai^ement 
of the Creator. This theory snbstaatialty deifies matter. 
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and is exhibited by the celebrated author of the Essay 
on Man, in these lines — 

"All ue bat parti or one nupcndoiu irbole, 
WHOM body uuue ti, nod Ood Uw •oul." 

PjthagoraB is supposed to have been the founder of tlua 
scheme of phUoeophy, which prevailed eztensiTely amtHig 
the uidente, and is the basis of the two great systems irf 
TeHgion found in the East, Brahmism and Boodhism. 

A third system, made lamous in modem times by 
Berkley, Bishop of Ck^e, and which illuBtrotes the 
tendency of the human mind to extremes, denied the 
ensCence of matter, on the ground, that ideas alone con- 
stitute bdng, and that we behold in the forms around ns 
not real suhatances, but ideal, as men surrey things that 
are not, in dreams. Pyrrho, among the ancients, denied 
the existence of matter, in the most literal manner; and 
ereu Plato thought it possible thit hfe might partake trf 
the nature of dreams, in which nothing is real but our 



Among the ancient philosophers, the question of the 
immateriality and immortality of the soul was never con- 
sidered as settled ; it was a doubtful and contested pcant, 
though always in some form received by the mass of the 
people, whose ^th was probably the result of tradition. 
Under the light of a full revelation of the spiritualily and 
immateriality of the son) m the Sacred Scriptures, it 
might naturally be supposed that the question would 
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oeaae to be a ^spnted one, but IJub is far from being 
the &ct. The opposiUon to this great tratli, while it is 
more coverV is fUso more bitter and violent, than in the 
Khools 1^ Paganism. It comes up in new shapes, under 
ortfid diBguisea, intended to quiet the nunal and religions 
feelings and prim^es, while aiming a blow at a truth 
fundamental to all reli^on, and the basis of all accouut&- 
bilitj. To the proud, the profligate, and the coretons, in 
the light of the Bible, there is more of fear than hope in 
the promise of immortality ; hence, such are interested 
in refuting it; — while the natural tendency to material- 
ism, which arises from our connection with tbe external 
world, i^ in all ages, the same; and this may account tw 
the peculiar hostility and bitterness manifested by modern 
objectors, who, in addition to the light of nature, are 
favored witb the express testimony of Ood. In the an- 
inent schools it was considered a philosophical question; 
it is now regarded in its moral aspects, and consequently 
enlists the prejudices and pasuons of the disputants. 

There is another reason why the question of the natu- 
ral immortalitj of the soul continues to be a mooted one ; 
and this is, the influence in our day of a shallow but 
popular philosophy in relation to being, which maintains 
that all that is mysterious and difficult in ezistenoe, can 
be fully eluddaled when the ancient prejudices and sn- 
perstitions of men no longer oppose the light of sdence. 
The wise men of this school are ready to exclaim, " Eu- 
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reka," at eveiy real or fiincied discovery of second causes, 
as tbougb they were approximating to a full explanadon 
of the mystery of existence. They suppose if they can 
establish the materiality of mind, and pve it a " local 
habitation and a name," and exhibit its qualities and pro- 
perties, as tlie results of local organization, that the great 
problem of being is solved, and all difficulties forever re- 
moved. 

Ko such result would follov if modem materialism 
could be satis&ctorily established; it would rather io- 
c^eaat than remove the difBcolties which beset ns in the 
department of Ontology. Is the mystery of life solved, 
when we are told that the soul is the product of matter, 
and that mind is the result of the sise and development 
of certain portions of the brain ? If we grant all tbat is 
asked in that system, which is the "ultima Thule" of 
materialism, by which the mind is not only made to depend 
upon a material organization, and is surveyed and mapped 
BO tliat by the admeasurement of the brain, the affectims, 
passions, and intellectual powers, are determined by num- 
ber and quality, by measure and uze, in what respect is 
the philosophy of being made easy ? It reduces, indeed, 
the philosophy of mind to the sdence of numbers, and 
the laws of magnitude and proportion ; but it is no ex- 
planation of the mystery of existence were its truth ad- 
mitted. 

We conader the immateriality of the soul established. 
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from the well known and oft repeated argnment derived 
inan the &ct, that the powers and properties of mind 
are essentially different from those of matter. We know 
Bubetancea only by their properties. Matter is tan^ble, 
diviable, and inert — mind is neither. Matter is unintel- 
ligent in its parts, and in all its combinations, multiplied 
and direraified as they are, by the advanced state of ^y- 
aical science. Matter does not even possess the power 
of originating the lowest forms of life, for it has been 
shown that the animalctile which were once thonght to 
be generated by the decompoation and fermenlatioB of 
various substances, are propagated from the egg, and 
their kinds perpetuated by the same laws and in the 
same manner as other portions of the animal creation 
There is no affinity or likeness whatever between r^eo- 
tion, memory, reason, and judgment, and the known pro- 
perties of matter. Hence the conclusion that they have 
nothing in common, being totally diverse in essence, and 
united in man for a special purpose by omnipotent 

That we are endned with capacities for enjoyment 
and suffering, that we are possessed of thought, feehng, 
memory, and conscience, is proof that we shall continue 
to retain and exercise them, unless it can be shown that 
natural death is the destruction of the mental powers. 
We can only know what death is, from its conse- 
quences, which are the loss of animal Hfe and the disso- 
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liition of the body back to its original elements; bat as 
the mind is not divisible, or a compoimd of decomposable 
subBtances, Uiere Beems to be no evidence that any nich 
loes <x change, does or can take place with respect to tbe 
Knil The exhibition of its powen is no longer befive 
onr observation ; bat is this proof of annihUalion ? 
This is not the &te of the matter ot which the body is 
compoeed, fin- that is only resdved into iU original 
dements. What reason, then, have we to conclude that 
tbe mental powen are destroyed ? What evidence hare 
we that ceatdng to be exhibited in our nght, the soul ex- 
ists no where ? We have witnessed the death and decom- 
podti<m of tbe body; bnt who has seen the soul die? 
We have assisted to lay the lifeless form in the tomb ; 
but who has uded to commit to the dark and narrow 
house the sprit, with its affections, memories, and hopes? 
What traveler has retnmed from his wanderings over 
creation and through the vast regions of ^laoe, with the 
melancholy report that he conld find no evidence of the 
existence of mind, and that with powers to understand 
and appreciate the extent and grandeur of the entire 
universe, the soul was annihilated the moment its fetters 
were removed, looking out for an instant, and through 
an imperfect medium, upon the de^gi^ and order, and 
g^ory of the material things created for its inspection, 
and then extingoished forever. 
We bore evidence, also, that the soul acts, whon the 
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ordinaiy fnnclionB of the body are aiupended. Eveiy 
one IB fiuniliar with.the activity of die miDd. during the 
honn when the senses are locked in slumber, and all 
external objects abaent It la then that the soul creates 
a world of its own, and roams at la^ in an existence 
purely ideal 

Bnt a stronger evidence of the independence of the 
mental faculties is derived from those well estAbUshed 
cases of trance, when the suspenuon of sensation has 
been so evident and entire that the ablest physicians 
have pronounced the patient dead, yet after the unex- 
pected reanimation of the body the individual has fur- 
nished ample testimony of the continued activity of the 
souL In some cases, persons of whose decease there 
remained no doubt^ have been conscious of all that trsn- 
Sfured around them, even of the deliberations in regard 
to their own interment This was established is a cele- 
brated judidal trial in France, in the case of a lady 
entombed, whoee extraordinary recovery, and the ro- 
mantic affection by whoee inslramentality it was accom- 
plished, together with the legal questions which arose 
in connection with it, gave great publicity to the whole 
transaction. In other cases the soul appears to take its 
departure from its clay tenement, and roams el^where, 
unconscious of the circumstances which surround the 
deserted body, sensible of its departure from it, and of 
h(Mng ct^Terae with distant objecta 
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In the caae of the Bev. William Tennanl^ of !N'ew 
Jersey, a man of learning and juely, and of unquestioned 
veracity, there were all the tokens of death, and hia 
body was kept oat of the grave beyond the usual time 
only by the urgency of a friend. At the time of hia re- 
animation a large drcle of Mends were present for the 
purpose of attending hie funeral After his recovery 
from apparent death, he solemnly affirmed that he had 
been conscious of the period when tbe soul left the body, 
and of its retum ; that he had looked npon the eternal 
world, and, with tbe apostle Paul, had heard things 
which he thought it not lawfol' to utter. He averred 
that hia return to the body was with reluctance, and ac- 
companied with excesaire pain. It was a remarkable 
feature in tbe case oi Tennant^ that he had loBt aU 
recoUection oi the learned languages with which be had 
been &miliar, and for some time could neither read nor 
write his mother tongue. This was undoubtedly an ex- 
traordinary case, bnt^ if believed, establishes moat clearly 
the immateriality of the soul, and its power of acting in- 
dependently of animal organization, and indeed while ab- 
sent from the body, as a superadded independent essence. 

Another Sact which establishes the independence 
of mind, both of matter and time, is the amamng ra- 
pidity of its action and succesaioD, which are totally 
inconuBtent with the notion of. a precedent movement of 
the organa Many will reodlect hanng in tiadr dreams 
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passed through a moltitnde of eventB, and experienced a 
nuie^ of changes, which, if real, would properly belong 
to a series of yean, and yet it has ill transpired in the 
Euad in » few moments of lime ; and tlioiigh the erents 
hare not in fact occurred, the mental action sAd soe- 
oession are as real as if they had ; the mind has actnally 
gone through a aeries a[ suffering and enjoyment^ 
altbongh the sources of its ideas are ima^nary. 

A sound will sometimea produce a dream and also 
awaken the individual, and in an instant a Icaig mental 
soccessitHi will have occurred wholly inconsistent with 
the idea of any corresponding orgamo action, and even 
of the nodmi cf lime. A. noise in an adjcaning roota 
raggest^d a dream and at the same moment awakened 
the individual, who, in the hrief moment, dreamed that 
he had enlisted as a soldier, joned his regimen^ deserted 
afierwards, been next apprehended and carried back; 
afterwards tiied by a court martial, condemned, and 
carried out for execution. After the usual prepsratiiWB 
a gun was fired, and he awoke with the report, which 
was the sound from the vicinity which had suggested 
the dream. Is not this inoonnstent with the na&oa of 
any corre8p<»ident pfayacal aolicm of Uie brain, which, if 
the real origin of thou^t w emu its necessary me^um, 
must frmn necessity act pari parnu with the intellect 
which it originates or developes? Does it not exMbit 
the soul as acting ind^>endent of time, and, (d oovne. 
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ot the action of any mateiial agent, which must, by a 
known law, be measured by lime ? How often is the 
remark made, that one man hves longer in one year than 
anotiier in aeventy — which is true in an intellectual and 
moral aoue. One man may feel, snfier and enjoy more 
in one day, than another in one year. This kind of buc~ 
ceBBion is independent of time, and is, perhaps, charac- 
teiiBttc of the tinaeen world; for we cannot avcad the 
ctHiclnaon that some kind of Buccesaion is incident to all 
created intelligences. Bays, months, and yean, ate 
raokoned from planetary revolutions; bat we can eon- 
ceive nothing like this of that which is purely inuna- 
terial — of intelligence divested of a material organization ; 
hence we have in the incomprehensible activity of the 
soul an evidence of Its immateriality, its independence, 
and a presenUm^jt of its future state. 

Without the light of revelation, the notion of an imma- 
terial organization, of a spintnal body, has almoet uni- 
versally obtained The shades of departed spirits, which 
occupy so prominent a place in the poetry of the most 
refined periods of Greece and Rome, as well aa in the 
harah and warlike verse of the northern Barbarians, 
were but the aymbola of the popular behe£ Nw is 
the same evidence wanting now of the power and 
natural tendency of the mind to form the idea of a 
" s{»rittial body," in the absence of aU revelation on tiie 
sul^eet Witlwut intending in any measure to indorse 
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the superstitious fancies which ore formed, both in Pagan 
and Chiisdau lands, in regard to spirits and ghosts, yet 
an argument of no small importance is derived from the 
tendency of the mind to form the idea of intelligence di- 
vested of a material body — a most extraordinary fact, if 
the soul be the product of matter, or necessarily de- 
veloped through an animal economy. It is also worthy of 
remark that mind, independent of time, is only partially 
Unuted by matter and space. We pass in Idea beyond 
the precrndB of one planet — We go from system to sys- 
tem, frran smi to sun, throughout the extended universe 
of Qod. We travel over the creation in an instant 
Space does not hold and confine thought — it passes be- 
yond the works of God and surveys the regions 

" Where eldeit night 



This illimitable range, it is true, is but tlie survey of 
thought; the soul is, to a great extent, confined and 
bound in its clay tabernacle, and it is one proof of its 
natural immortality, that this is felt Man is surrounded 
by walls which he continually endeavors to overleap. 
His natural antagonists are time and space ; and to ovei^ 
come the clogs with which matter restrains him, is the 
constant aim of his inventioDs. To increase the rapidity 
of his motion, to overleap the space which separates him 
from difiierent plaoes and objects, be tortures the el^nenti^ 
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and hj tbe powerful action of fire and water in ibe 
generatioQ of eteam, attacks tbe barriers of nature. 
Strange, indeed, if the soul is the product of matter, that 
it Bbould maintain a perpetual war with its parent; and 
should so often prove the victor ! That the- soul is often 
sensible of the restrmnta of the phy deal oi^anizatioa with 
which it is connected, is a most aoaocountable &ct, if it 
ia the product of such an organizaliott. Who has not 
fett his thoughts fettered, and his soul, yet active and 
vigorous, compelled to a ceasation &om ita purauita by 
the frailty of the body? We have sentence of death in 
our members, but not, in the same sense, in the sooL 
The seeds of diaeaae are planted In the animal nature. 
Pain, fetigue, and dckness, furnish constant admonition 
that the night is at hand when the material form shall 
return to the dust ; but while the soul sympathizes and is 
wearied with the suffering body, does it famish any evi- 
dence of its own approaching dissolution ? If the ound 
is dependent upon a material oi^;anization for its existence, 
or even for its development, there must be a uniform de- 
cay of its powers, after the maturity of the animal frame. 
There would necessarily be an eiact correspondence be- 
tween the producing cause and its effect in all circum- 
stancea, as in the case of machinery, where the motion and 
action of the thousand wheels always exactly correspond 
with the moving power. This is a principle too fiimilliar to 
be questioned. If this exact agreement and correspond- 
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eoce cannot be eatablished, materialism Ma to the ground. 
It is an issue which msterialiBts must meet, howevei 
uudous to avwd it, b; diverting the attention of the puUic 
to the Mvdoue details of puliculBr deTelopmente of the 
bruo. They have no right to take the main question as 
granted ; they have been suffered too long to ramfine the 
ai^;un>ent to nunute and trifling details ; we should bring 
them back to the main question and compel their atten- 
tion to the true issue — whether there is such a corres- 
pondence between the organization which is claimed to 
be the ori^ of mind and the mind itself as must nece»- 
sarilj e^t between a moving and its subordinate power — 
between cause and effect. We confidently affirm as a 
matter of fact, that, notwithstanding the sympathy be- 
tween body and souli there is no agreement or corres- 
pondence in their action which indicates the production 
of mind, from any part of the organization of the material 
frame, but, on the contrary, that there is that diversi^ 
and disagreement in their states, which establishes the 
immateriality of the mind. Will any phymok^t vul- 
ture to deny that the intellectual powers are often dis- 
eased and weak, when the body is in health and the 
fimetioas of all its various organs in fiill and perfect ac- 
tion ? That t^e mind is frequentiy vigorous and active 
eren in the hour of death ? It is not denied that there 
exists a powerful sympathy between body and mind, but 
it is the sympathy of connection and unkm, not d cause 
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and effect; besidea, the character of this meDtal action » 
such as to show the natural supeiiorily and independence 
of the soul; for mental aufiering always praatrates the 
physical powers, while organic disease does not alwi^ 
or often, weaken the intellect 

The animal nature is, not unusually, prematurely 
worn out by the action of mind, and death is often 
the consequence of its extraordiaaiy derelopment and 
powerful excitement This would never happen if ma- 
terialism be true, for the stream cannot rise above the 
fbtmttun. 

It often has been ui^;ed and rdterated by materialists, 
that the mtellectual faculties are uniformly enfeebled by 
old age; and this is believed by many who have never 
taken the trouble to ascertain the truth by personal ob- 
servation. We venture to assert, that in a very large 
majority of cases, the mental powers are sound and unim* 
pured in aged persons. Accurate observation wOl, in 
most cases, show, that the allegation is founded on a mere 
prejudice, aiiang from the fact, that persons rendered 
infirm by years do not take the interest in passing events 
that they once did — the senses are blunted by ^e, and 
the memory of recent facts has become feeble. That the 
&culty ot memory is not impaired, is obvious from the 
minute recollections of the aged, with regard to persona 
and objects with which they were fanuliar at an earij 
aga Nor is it always easy to draw out the man of mai^ 
1 
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years; bat aUenoe and contemplatioa are no ma^ of 
mental weakDess; and he who is careful to know the 
truth, and will use the proper effort to ascertain the real 
state ot the mental powers of the ^ed, will find, for the 
most par^ that thejr are as vigorons and active as at any 
period of life. I speak from personal ohserration, when 
I alledge that individuals of great age, accompanied with 
many and painful infirmities of body, do possess a vigor 
df intellect wholly inconsistent with the theory of mate- 
rialism. They are not fitted, it is true, for the actire da- 
ties of life, but this is the result of the decay, not of the 
mental, but the animal powers. Every one accustomed 
to observe the state of those afflicted with lingering uckr 
nesa, cannot iaji to have remarked the activity and yigfxt 
of the mind, which seems to be sometimes sharpened 
by the weakness of the body, and especially by the change 
from the full habit of perfect health to the attenuation of 
disease. Even in the hour of mortal agony, when the 
dark wing of the angel of death has cast its shadow upon 
the clay tabernacle, when dght and hearing are gone, 
and every pulsation of the heart seems to be the last, the 
soul has been known to ^ve endence of undiminished 
power. Such cases are rare because we are not often 
permitted to know what passes in the soleton moment of 
departure, when the soul, like a bird escaping &om its 
cage, is fluttering at the avenue of its dismissal %ut one 
such &ct is a fittal blow to materialism ; fi)r if the soul does 
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not sicken, languish, and die, with the organization which 
is claimed aa ite ori^n, it is independent of that organi- 
zation. If ite powers are exercised in the article of 
death, it BurriveB the shock; for, if intelligenoe, though^ 
memory and hope, are in full exerdse at &e mcnnent of 
the suspen^on of animal powers which precedes dissolu- 
tion, it is foUy to talk of physicBl developments as the 
origin and seat of mind. " Cestata causa ceasat efecitu," 
is a maxim older than that gross form of modem mate- 
rialism, called Phrenology. 

Nor is the mind dependent upon the perfection of ft 
material organization. This is often taken for granted, 
but remains to be proved. Perfectly formed persons are 
often idiots, and the most deformed dwarfs, like Esq), 
have been celebrated for vigor and acuteoess of intellect 
Certain statements have been confidently put forth, 
accompanied by engravings, exhibiting a peculiar con- 
formation of the head as the occasion of idiocy. It is ea^ 
to make a man look like a fool in a picture, another 
thing to show the hving subject We make an issue of 
&ct with materialists on this point We affirm that a 
majority of those unhappy persons who have never 
possessed, or are deprived of reason in the providence of 
Ood, are perfectly formed persons, not marked by any 
peculiar formation of the head, and, least of all, by tJiat 
low, declining forehead of which so many pictures are 
seen, and so few Itring specimens exhitnted. The truth 
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is, they cannot be foimd. It ia a thing in vhicU for once 
materialiBtB have condescended to entertain the ideal, and 
amnae the public with fftnciea rather than iacts. N(^ 
does intelligence depend absolutely upon the uze or per- 
fection of any ringle organ. Though the brain, from 
which proceeds all senaation, cannot be materially affected 
without the losa of life, and injuries inflicted npon it do 
sometimes affect the reason, yet it is by no means true, 
that any eonnectioQ has been established which proves 
that the brain is even the seat of the soul. It ia a disputed 
point, and likely to remain so, from the great diyer»ty of 
phenomena on the attbject The question yet lies open, 
notwithstanding the attempts of modem materialists to 
make partitions of the prominences of the brain among 
the affections, passions, and intellectual powers. Even the 
argument from the rolume of the brain has been shown 
to be worthless ; for Dr. Good has given us a c&talc^e 
of several onimala, in whom this organ is lai^er in 
proportion to their ^ze than m man. And we are toM 
by Dr. Bostick, that the nze of an organ is no indication 
of the degree of its powers. Nor is the reason always 
affected by the most violent diaorders of this organ. A 
patient of tie well known Dr. Abercrombie, retained his 
fiiealties in the dying hour, whose brain was afterwards 
found to be suffused with a ponnd of water. 

It b also worthy of remark, that man does not possess 
asuperioritf inanyof the senses; his nght is notsoacnte, 
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}uB heaijng not so petlect, oor his taste so exqulnte, as 
they are found to exist in a multitude of animalu On 
the principles of materialists, those animal orgaiiization> 
which possess the most considerable Tolume of brain, 
together with the grealfist perfection in those senees 
which are the inleta of knowledge, ought to exhibit a 
mental snperioritf to manl 

The immateriality of mind may be established also by 
the di&rence which is obserrable between reason and 
instinct Reason in man is capable of unlimited im- 
provement It has been developing its resources from 
the creation to the present time, while instinct in ■.nimuli; 
IB mariied by no such progress, being incapable of 
advance, and existing in the young uiimol in the same 
perfection as at the later periods of its existence. In- 
stinct is infallible, certain and involuntary in its action- — 
reason the reverse. Instinct is not acquired by education, 
but is inherent; not communicated by instruction or lost 
by neglect— calling for no exercise of chdce, and invoking 
ndther praise or blame; evidently designed to secure 
with cert^^ the enjoyments suitable to a brief exist- 
ence. But man is endowed with powers capable of end- 
less improvement^ indicative of immortality; bis ch<ace 
goes iar to determine both his character and condition, 
and the freedom of his will constitutes his accountability. 
Is this extraordinary diversity between reason and instinct 
indicated by a comparison of the organs of men and 
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animals ? This is not pretended, for materialists assert 
that the ferocity and wickedness of man result from an 
oi^anizatioQ of the brain, like that of the lion and tiger. 
With a. strange blindness to its resolts upon their system, 
they place reason and instinct upon the some fbnndalion, 
and make the same cause result in opposite efEects. 
Their grand object, we think, is to destroy at once the 
expectation of immortahty and remove the restraints of 
moral accountability. We hare been told by some of 
their lecturers, that bad men are not properly wicked — 
only dangerout; and that a cruel and sarage temper is 
predicable of an organization like that which leads the 
tiger to seek his prey, upon the principles of his physical 
oonstitation. A system which teaches such a sentiment 
is contrary to the evidence of consciousnesB, confounds 
all distinctions of virtue and vice, and destroys all sense 
of obligation, all notions of obedience to laws and govern- 
ment and leares men without hindrance to consult their 
animal propenmties with the brute races. This exceeds 
the worst systems of the most debauched periods. It is 
whsit the ancient Atheists did not dream of accomplishing^ 
The position carried to its legitimate results would de< 
stxoy the institution of marri^e, justify the promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes, make ali law tyranny and all 
punishment injustice. It is not possible te go beyond 
this, in the process of degrading human nature. It is 
the bottom of the pit, found at length, down which infi- 
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delity would Qawt all order, law and religion, and poo- 
sesses at least this doubtful merit, that there b nothings 
beyond il; aa an apdc^ for unbelief or bi a juslifi' 
cotioa of tran^resnon. We do not meftD to be on^ 
derstood that all, or a majority of those who hare lis- 
tened &Torsbly to the specious detaile of modem mate- 
riaHsm, have perceived or are prepared to acqiuesce in it> 
resnItB. The leaders know well tbat it mil not do to 
shock pnbhc senliinent with these ontntgeoos condo- 
sions un^ retreat is imposaible. The absolute pbyacal 
necessity which is the iuevildile result oi this system, 
should be feithfolly exhibited by those who watch die 
signs of the times; the mask should be torn from tlus 
mystery of iniquity, its sophistry detected, and its conse- 
quences exposed. Especially should onr young men 
who go out from our senunaries, be prepared to meet this 
diallow but popular pMosophy, which is like to prove 
one of the most powerful auxiliaries to the innovating 
s^t of the age, in its attacks upon long established 
truths in philosophy, morals, and religion. 

It may be ui^d that we have nothing to do with 
consequences, that &cts must detemune the controversy. 
We should be content mth this : "Jiat jtattiia, ruat eet- 
lam," is an old and just maxim. What then is the sys- 
tem, and what the focts by which it is supported ? This 
boasted scheme, so much urged upon the attention of 
the public^ which se^ admittance to onr halls of leam- 
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ing and our temples of fiiitb, is but tiie reTiral of the 
ancient matenaliBm, in a new and most offenuve shape. 
Its advocates assert, with the old materialists, that the 
brain is the (aiginatiDg cause of intellect; and they have 
gone a step beyond thdr predecessors in furnishing 
every faculty, passion, and propensity, with a particular 
organ, which if^at once the cause and the index of mind 
and its properties. The soul is weighed, measured and 
divided, and mental philosophy reduced to number and 
quantity. They have not yet succeeded in procuring 
the indorsement of any learned body in Europe or 
America, and, with some few excepliiais, the system is in 
the hands of itinerating and self-elected professors. 

This is not said for the purpose of prejudidng the 
argument, hut because the advocates of Phrenology are 
accustomed to alledge that the learned European world 
have recdred and lavored th^ system, which is bj no 
means the tact It is undoubtedly true that many hold 
this system in a way to divest it of its most glaring errora. 
Such conmder the development of the brain as mere^ 
indicative of the character of the man, exhibiting his vir- 
tnes and vices aa they have been fixed by his own chdce. 
This view, of course, leaves the question of morals un- 
touched; but we must be allowed to remark that tJus 
is not Phrenology, or any thing else ; for what is meant 
by the asEertion, that the passons and affections of the 
mind previously existing and acting, are merely indicated 
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hy the size and appeuance of an organ, as anger is indi- 
cated bf the expreaaioa of the countenance? The 
countenance, especially the eye, was evidently designed 
as the index of the soul, not by ueb, but by ezpreatdon; 
bat where is the proof that ound is capable of producing 
the effects of size and form, and of enlarg^g and dinun- 
ishing a particular organ ? Tius is to make the organ 
the result of mental action; it U to give a new and 
extraordinary bcolCy to the soul — that of producing, or 
at least increasing, the bulk of matter — a thing inctxL- 
ceirable. It is by representadons like these, that the sys- 
tem is imposed upon those who would reject it with 
abhorrence, if they percdved its true tendency ; but in- 
dications are not wanting, that many of its advocates and 
self-elected professors are ready to urge its le^timate 
results. 

We have been told from the lecturer's de^ and 
from the press, that Phrenology is to change all systems 
of education, law, and goremment; It has been s^d 
and reiterated, that bad men are not to be treated as 
criminal, only confined as dangerous; that merchants 
are to choose their clerks, husbands their wives, and 
young men thdr friends, by the certain test of the phy- 
sical conformation of the brwo, rather than the uncertain 
tests of conduct and character. It has been boastingljr 
sud, that, if the Bible is qtposed to Phrenolc^, it must 
fitU ; and infidelity already numbers the standard woAm 
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of Phrencdt^ in a list of publicsfioiu fnniished by one 
of her leading journals in Boston. 

Id ulditkm to what has already been said, we aasert 
that Phrenology is opposed to the testimoi^ of our otm- 
wioumeM. God has so ocmstituted man that he is con- 
■novs of the commiafiion of sin, when he indulges in tlie 
exenase of bad passions, or violatee the relations which 
Ixnd him to society. Like the lion and tiger, men irftai 
prey upon the weak and defenceless, but they are sen- 
sible that they violate th«r moral obligatitHia, and are 
worthy of punishment; but no such (Usdnctions of right 
and wrong are made by those ferocioDB animals whose 
instincts lead them always to fulfill the dengn of tbor 
existence. Now, a ^stem which gives the sou) and its 
qualities, reason and its aliribiites, no higher or other 
foundation than the same pbyucal structure which deter- 
nunes instinct in animals, and which, in its pablicati<ms, 
exhibits in jnzta poation the heads of men and brutes to 
confirm sndi a theory, is unworthy of serious refntatioo. 
A theory like this makes all restrunt a vifJation of tha 
first law of nature, and would overthrow all law and 
government; it would proabate the halls of learning and 
the altaia of bith, and leave men at liberty to follow those 
propensities which are "evil, and only evil, and tliat con- 
tinually." It has been said that we are approaching this 
Ifillenium of Materialiraa ; but it will be a second reign 
of terror, and God grant it may not^ppen in o«r day. 
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Bnt we are told of numerons instBUcee of the deteetiim 
of character by the ezominatioa of the head. Who hftre 
been die judges of the accuracy of the Fhrenol^^iBt'B 
details of character f Hiinself and the subject of his in- 
spection. The preeomptioii of the one and the vanity of 
the other, are an ample Bolution of phrenological snccesa 
in the determination of the preruUng habits and propen- 
sities. The truth is, if numberless Mures and multiplied 
miatokes prove any thing, there is abundant evidence 
of the falsehood of the pretensions of Phrenology. The 
ablest professors have ^ven different accounts of the 
same bead, not rec<^;nizing thdr subject at the second 
inepectioD ; and in the absence of personal aoqnaiataiice, 
and mthout a view of the countenance, which is, to some 
extent, an index of the nuod, phrenological observations 
are the merest guess work. NotUng can be more vague, 
uncertain, and nniatisfactory, than the charts of cha- 
racter which are issued for a conuderation to guide ih^ 
^rtunate possessors, who, after all, can only judge ot 
their accuracy by what they knew of tbemselvea before^ 
information, one would think, of no great value. It 
may be that faith in this science, so called, is sometimes 
excited by the vanity of exhibiting the chart of a good 
head, which is at once a certificate of intellect and chsr 
racter — and cheap enough, if good for any thing, which 
we must be permitted to doubt There is also a natu- 
ral love of the marvelous, which makes men crednlons of 
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Uioae pretenaons whicli promise rerektionB of character 
and fortune, which has distinguished everj ag« of the 
voild and almost erery condition in human life. It is 
not our intention t« wound the feelinge of any one; we 
are aware that men of worth and talent are inclined to 
b,var Phrenology, but may we not be allowed to entreat 
such to pause before comnutting themselves to a system 
wUcb, however apedous, leads to the groaseat mate- 
rialism, and wliicb, however eiplained and modified by 
good men, is a terrible engine in the hands of the wicked ? 
We hope, and venture to predict, that Phrenology will 
prove but one of the passing follies of the age, and that 
Bome in this assembly will live to see it laid in the tomb, 
where judiraal aatrolc^, animal magnetism, metallic 
Iractoration, and the theory of the philosopher's stone, 
repose in unbroken silence, without the h(^ of a future 
resurrection. 

Finally, the immateriality and immcotalily of the soul 
are fundamental truths which should be taught and de- 
fended in every system of education, as they are in every 
fonnula of reUgion. Th^ are first principles, upon which 
the educated young men who are to form the character 
of the age, may repose with entire conviction and un- 
wavering faith. It is one thing to be bigoted to certain 
opinions, because they are our own, and another te hold 
iteadiaslly to first truths and settled principles. The 
youi^ mten of this day are exceedingly exposed to be 
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misled by the ianorating and disorganusiiig B[»rit which 
is infecdng maoy of onr semiDaries of leoniing and re- 
ligion. It is your duty to be open to convictioD, and 
nothing is to be rejected or receive!^ for the uogle reason 
that it is new; but it is no mark of rigor of thought or 
liberality of sentiment, to be driven about by'eTeiy 
wind of doctrina" There are facta and principles which 
lie at the foandatioa of all reasoning, established by the 
almost universal assent of mankind, by the voice of con- 
BciencB, and ihe word of Qod ; whatever la opposed to 
them is necessarily ^Ise, and will never agitate a well 
balanced nund. Among these are the immateriality and 
natural immortality of the soul To impeach these trutbi 
is to render education comparatively valueless — to re- 
move the restraints of ain and the incentives to virtue 
and piety — to contradict the sure word of promise, and 
cause the angel of hope to spread hia golden pinions in 
flight ^m a dark and desolate world. But these trathc, 
and those connected with them in the revelation of Qod, 
have met the opposition, and defeated the malice ot 
"giants of old, men of renown," and are not likely to 
&1I beneath the assaults of the infidel schools of the 
nineteenth century. The Gospel of the Son of God, re- 
vealing life and immortally, will make its way by tlie 
power of Ibe Eternal Spirit, over the graves of &Ise sys- 
tems of philosophy and faith, until man shall be redeemed 
from the thraldom of error and no, and the antJiema of 
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heaven declare the triumphs of the Cross in ¥rordB once 
heard t^ the prophet in viuon — " Hoty, holy, holy is 
the Lord ttf Host^ Tm wbolk zabth is wcll of His 
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THE CONNECTION 



SCIENCE AND RELIGION* 



Upotr an occaaon like the present, there is but one 
topic which could au^est itself either to the speaker or 
the audience, as appropriate to the circnmstances under 
which we are convened. But the subject of Educaticai, 
natoraily before as at this time, is one vhich, in its moat 
comprehendve sense, includes the phTsical, inteOectnal, 
and moral development of man, embraces the vast range 
of sdence, the arts, philosophy, morals, and religion, and 
invidres, in its fiill discussion, the fortunes and Jiopes of 
our race in time, and their destiny in the world to come. 
You win not expect me, at this time, to present this 
subject in all its bearings; and there is a single topic 
which is fordbly su^ested by the recent diange in the 
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adnunistration of the In^tntion <^ laaming whose re* 
organization and recommencement has assembled ua to- 
day, to which I shall confine your attention in this brief 
Address. The connection of religion and learning, the ia/st 
that Education necessarily involves the idea of religions 
instruction and moral traioing, and that science and phi- 
losophy are only valuable as they are sanctified by futh, 
and can only flourish as they are united to Christiamly, 
are themea suitable to this occasion, and which may 
properly introduce to the public an Institution professedly 
organized on Christian principles, and subject to the 
overught and direction of the Presbyterian church. 

So various are the views entertained in regard to the 
subject of Education, so many attempts are made in thia 
country to divorce science from faith, and such a variety 
of blse and untenable positions are assumed, by those 
high in place and influence, in regard to the tme dedgn 
and prc^r mode of Education, tlut it will be necessaiy 
to commence our discussion with certain general prin- 
ciples, which, once established, will, it is believed, settle 
the question in all unprejudiced minds; and where 
they do not convince, may at leasts perbf^ silence 
those who have sought to put asunder things which, in 
thdr own nature and by Divine appcoutment, are in- 
separable. It win not be denied that man is dia- 
tinguished from the inferior races by the capacity of edu- 
cation. Here b no spontaneoua development oi hia 
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mental poweis — no instance has erer occured in which 
his iatellectnal feculties have been evolved, or in which 
Iiis mental percepliona have become clear and dis- 
tinct, witboat Education. All the powers that appertain 
to man as a moral, accountable and rational being, moat 
be drawn ont — educed — or educated. The things in 
which he is perfected without education, are those which 
he has in conmun with the inferior races. The animal 
nature, which, with them, he poasesses, guns nothing in 
itfl proportion or vigor by education or civilization. The 
wild Indian who roams the wilderness and lives bj' the 
chase, is a model of the perfection of the mere animal 
organization, better developed under the rude train- 
ing of nature, than when cradled in all the soft ap- 
I^iances of art That in man which most resembles the 
natural instinct of animals, is &r more perfect in savage 
than in civilized life. Every sense is more acute and 
active. Something almost like the mysteiious power 
which enables the wild beast to follow his prey, 
or pursue a de^red course with undeviating accuracy, 
or like that which teaches the bird of passage to take 
its flight across a condnent without chart or compass, 
is seen in those tribes who roam over plains and forests, 
without any certain dwelling place, and without the first 
rudiments of education. Yet the difference between the 
most highly cultivated and educated, and the most 
savage and barbarous of men, is not nearly so great as 
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that which sep&rates the lowest and most misershle spe- 
cimena of mankind from the highest among die iuferitv 
orden of life, guided simply by instinct There is no 
condition of our hamanity so degraded by ignorance or 
darkened by an, but that the proofa (A its ori^nal ele- 
vation and amaang capability are at hand. To the idea 
of Ood, and of an invisible world, which is almoet If not 
entirely universal, man, in his mdest state, rect^oizes 
the original relattons in which the Creator bound the 
human £unily ; marriage, in some form, exists — goreni- 
ment of some kind is maintained — ^while some general 
principles of rectitude, some universal diBtinctiona of right 
and wrong, some just ideas of virtue and vice, of truth 
and falsehood, prevail Bat not only is man seen to be 
a moral and accountable b^g, in whatever place or con- 
dition he ia found, but his intellectual powers are so &r 
developed as t« show that he belongs to Uie brotherhood 
of the human fonuly, and onify needa education to place 
hm upon the level of his most &vored brethren. The 
Greenlander, who is reckoned among the most debased 
and ignorant of savages, living in a dreary climate, which 
b an ^t emblem of his ccmdJtioD, has exhibited the in- 
ventive and reasoning powers of otir common humanity, 
in the conatroction of a vessel which excites the ad- 
miration and defies the competition of dvilixed and edu- 
cated men. Compelled by his necessities, he has c<hi- 
strncted a boa^ without wood, iron, or cordage^ of Hie 
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bonea uid skinB of the ampfaibiona snimala od wlunn he 
aabsisis, with which be nangBles the buBterouB seu of 
the North, and rides ont storms which would founder 
OUT beat conatmcted liie-boata. This admirable veflsel 
the Qreenlander alone con navigate — ^pnnoing hia ynj 
in the stormy waters that girt his frosen boU, in tempests 
and amid dangers which would appall the heart of the 
stoutest seaman — when capdzed, recorering himself by 
s stroke at his oar, restonng to its proper position his life- 
bos^ whiob, OTertuming, can neither fill or sink. The 
necesades of the rudest stales have called ou^ in some 
form, the inventive faculties of the moat uncouth bar- 
barians. The reli^ouB principle, the capability of moral 
difitinctdons, the rudiments of marriage and government, 
the exercise of the intellectual and inventive focalties, 
however the extent be limited, separates the most de- 
based savage from the most spacious animal by an im- 
passable gul£ 

The line of sepaislion between reason and instinct is 
abundantly manifest All attempts to confound two 
things so entirely direise, if not opposite, have proved 
signal failures. The digbtest examination will show that 
they are without likeness or anak^. Instinct is in- 
&llible in its dictates and conclusions ; reason, though a 
higher faculty, is fallible in both. Instinct guides the 
animal invariably to the prerase end of bis being ; rea- 
son, in man, forms an insoffiraent giude to truth, bdinen^ 
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and fa^pineBB. Iiutiiict admits of no improrement, and 
never advances; it b made no wiser by age, no more 
safe by experience. It is in one generation what it van 
at the beginning; and in the young animal what it is 
in the old. Beaaon is capable of an enlargement which 
has no known boondarie^ and requires age and expe- 
rience for its development and differs in the extent of 
its researches and the juBtness of its conclusions in 
different ages and among different generations. Instinct 
cannot be educated; it admits of no enlargement — is 
benefited by no training or example. The bird of pas- 
sage, taken from the nest^ separated from its kind, when 
feathered and at hber^, takes its flight, in its appconted 
time, through the "vast illimitable air," without guide ot 
director, withoat compass or chart, over seas and ocm- 
dnents, to its appointed place. The young Haven will 
build the mechanical neat peculiar to its kind without 
instruction or exampla But Education is absolutely 
essential to reason. Without instruction, guidance, and 
, example there is and can be no develcfiment ot ita 
powers. The inventive fecnlty which characterizes rea- 
son is wanting in instinct Whatever has been instanced 
in animals as resembling reason, may in general be re- 
ferred to thor iimlatiTe powers; and there is, in the 
most sagacious of the irrational tribes, hut the shadow 
of those high &cultieB which ^tinguishes man, as made 
in the image of Qod. 
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It may be said that the capacity of Education cUs- 
tioguiahes man from all the inferior orders of being. 
The povrera conferred on him by hie Creator, can only 
be developed by instraction. The soul, without knoTT' 
ledge, is what the natural universe would be without 
light ; or like gold concealed in the earth, or unwrougbt 
from the alloy, with which it is mixed, in the mine. 
That Education is the cause of the superiority <tf one 
race or one generation over another, is manifest from the 
ascertained capabili^ of elevation which has been de- 
monstrated in respect to the most debased and degraded 
of thoae who bear the impress of our common humanity. 
Education, in its large and comprehensive sense, marks 
the diversity in the moral states of men, from the moat 
abject Heathenism to the highest Christian civilization. 
It is the mission of Christianity to disciple, teach, or edu- 
cate all nations. To go into all the world and instruct 
all men, was the final injaaction of the Saviour to bis 
disdples. TIus Divine knowledge has ever been the sole 
basis of the elevation of the Heathen. No barbarous 
people have ever received the arts of uriUzed life or our 
philosophy, sdence, and laws, who have not first been 
educated in our Christiauity. This proves that the de- 
based condition of the P^an world is the result of moral 
causes, of false systems of reli^on and ethics, which must 
be overthrown, before dvilization, sdence, and the arts, 
can be introduced. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
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say oiiginal saperioritjof races, on the one hand, or natu- 
ral inferiority of intellect, on the oAer, has occasioned the 
existing diveraitf in the conditjons of mankind. There i> 
no physical or moral debasement among men which does 
not readily jield to Edncatbn, giving to this term its 
videst scope. The dc^p-adation of ages ^sappears before 
the simple prDcess of Christdan teaching. Children taken 
from the bosom of Paganism and educated in our own 
country in Chrislian femilies, have developed like others 
in the same fanuly, and have sometimes ezhibit«d 
superior mental and moral powers. The cases of the 
celebrated Sampson Occom, one of the Aborigines of our 
own continent and that of Phillis WheaUy, brought frun 
the coast d Guinea, at the age of nine years, and educated 
in Boston, are in point An inconceivable amount of n<Hi> 
sense on the subject of races and the natural iuferiori^ 
of one to another, is every year uttered and published 
without contradiction. Yet a single example of a Hea- 
then child from the coast of Africa, developing all the 
powers and qualilieB which characterize th^ most gifted 
among the Anglo-Sanm race, is a perfect refutation of 
all the idle philosophies which, on this subject of races, 
are fall of " great swelling words of vanity." With tifte 
cause that produces debasement and barbarism, Hm 
effect will cease. The uni^ of the human family, thdr 
common descent and comm<« natural gifts, will be mani- 
fest when the sams education of the heart and the intel- 
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lect aball become oiuTersaL Whea the light of the 
Gospel shall shine in erety halntatioa of cruelty, then, 
and not till then, shall the wildemeaa and the solitary 
place be glad ttx them, and the desert blossom as the 
rose; then, joy and gladness shall be found therein; 
" tJiankagiTiog and the vtHce of melody." Nor wiU the 
statement of the agnificant fact be out of place in this 
connection, that the elevation of the uneducated and de- 
graded in masaea and nations, has only been sought on 
motal grounds, by moral means and among Christian 
men. Whence originated the idea of univerBal edu- 
cation? Who opened the doors of knowledge to the 
poor? Who have sought to carry the hght of science 
Tith a true philosophy and the blessings of civilization, 
to the ignorant, the degraded, and the down-trodden 
nations of the earth? Has infidehty moved in this 
matter? Have the scientific combined to effect this 
object? Have the philosophers, so called, subscribed 
money, or built slups, or furnished men, to dispel the 
darkness of centuries ? Alas, no ! Whatever Education 
in the arts and sciences, in civilization and philosophy, the 
benighted tribes of earth are receiving, U from the efforts 
of the Christian church. The work is prosecuted by 
Christian men and women, who, with th^ lives in th«r 
hands, have gone forth to proclaim the Everlasting Gospel 
in the islands of the sea and in the ends of the earth. 
But let us locdi at tlus subject a little more doeely, and 
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Bee if we do not i&cover in ttie very constitution of man, 
the necesffl^ of the union of learning and religion in any 
aystem of Bound Education; let ub mark in him that 
frhich is the proper subject and object of Education, and 
then de<Mde whether mOTala can safely be dlTorced from 
science, and whether it is possible, in tmy system of in- 
stmclion, to leave out the element of reUgious fadth ? 

TSo one, unless an Atheist, will deny that man is a 
moral being; or, in other words, (faat he is the proper 
subject of law and government; that he has duties to 
discharge and obligations to fulfill By the conslituticai 
of bis nature, he is compelled to make moral distinctions; 
by the faculty of conscience, he is constrained to judge 
luB own conduct^ and to acquit or condemn himself In 
the relations of parents and children, of husbands and 
wives, of govemmeutB and subjects, of citizens and 
neighbors, there are a thousand duties to be performed 
which are connected with the welfare of society, families, 
and individuals. The acquisition of knowledge is of no 
value to him who does not discharge the appropriate 
duties of life, and is an injury to community, because it 
pnts arms into the hands of on enemy. Knowledge, fike 
wealth, is amply an element of power; its possession 
does not necessarily imply either wisdom or virtue. 
Knowledge is increased power, to do good or eviL Not- 
withstanding this obvious truth, it still continuea a popu- 
lar fallacy, of which it seems almost impossible to dis- 
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abuse the public mind, that there is some myHterioaft 
tendency in mere intellectual truning towards virtoe 
and goddneas, in the absence of any education of the 
moral natiira Now, this is contrary both to reason and 
experience. What tendency exists in the knowledge that 
iba sum of the squares of the two legs in a right-aa^ed 
tiian^e, b equal to the square of the hypothennse, to 
make a man deny himself his lusts, his pride^ his pas- 
aiona ? Ko v does the knowledge that water is composed 
at bydrc^n and oxygen gases, influence him to be an 
obedient child, a virtuouB man, or a good citizen ? The 
angels who kept not their first estate, were not inferior 
in knowledge to those who remwned steadfast in thdr 
allegiaooe. It was the " Corering Cherub that sat amid 
the stones of fire," who drew away that third put of 
bearen, " who left their own habitation and are reserved 
in chains of darkness unto the judgment <tf the great 
day." Among the philosophers and nraralisls of the 
andents, who were without the knowledge of the true 
fiuth, without the purifying influence of the Qospel, per- 
sonal purity was nre; the feeble reatramts of Poly- 
th^m continued to exert an influence among the com- 
mon people — the '" profaniim vulgns" of the Latin Poet, 
kK^[ after the demoralization of the more iDteltectual 
olaaaes, whft ceas^ig to rererence the gods, had come 
to mock at the obligations of religion and morality. 
£idHC4liaii, dvilintion, and refinemeott in, the absence of 
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the knowledge of Ood, and the revelalkni of hia wiH, 
while they led to the detection of the fobles of Poly- 
theism, gave them notluDg in its place, and served to 
corrupt the public morals, and to hasten the decay of 
the State. Should it be said, that with us, educated 
men as a class, are morally superior to others, it may 
be replied, that the proposed divorce between religion 
and learning has not yet been accomplished — the separ 
ration is no where so complete as to eihibit its Inevi- 
table results. A generation, at least, must pass away, 
before the absolute inefficiency of mere intellectual train- 
ing to the formation of moral character can be demwi- 
strated in our experience — ^before the popular &llacy 
which now bewilders the community, will have worked 
out its mischievous consequences. 

The iact which must be conceded, that man posseseea 
a moral as well as an intellectual nature, proves that both 
should be educated. If either is neglected, it ebonld 
be the latter, because the proper performance of moral 
duties is of far higher moment than the mere poesesaioQ 
of knowledge, whether we consider the interests of society 
and government or of the individual The discharge of 
the varions duties of life, is a matter of almost infinitely 
more importance than the exhibition of intellectual culti- 
vation. Of what consequence is it that a man should be 
able to measure the distance of the earth from the sun — 
tiiat he ahonld know all the powers and qualities of mat- 
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ter, — if hie paasionB are unsubdued — if his heart ib im- 
reformed — if his principles are corrupt? What parent 
would coD^der any antount of knowledge a compensaliou 
for the depraved character of his child ? If his son was 
a har and a cheat, his possesion of all the knowledge in 
the world, would ftui to satbfy' or reconcile the unhappy 
father. What husband would overlook the infidehty of 
his wife, on account of her accomplishmenls ? Wliat 
Government would be cootent to have Philosophers, 
Mathematjcians, Geolo^sts, and Chemists, instead of good 
citizens, and subjects, obedient to the Laws? 

The education then of the moral nature of man is not. 
only necessary, but it is the GRAND NECESSITY. 
This is still more obvious when we consider the corrup- 
tion of his moral nature, an element which enters largely 
into this question, and the neglect of which, says an emi- 
nent historian, has been the great nustake of all theorists 
in government, and, we may add, the capital error of 
almost all modem systems of Education. Bot with- 
out entering at this time upon the Scriptural doctrine of 
the corruption of the moral nature of man, it is enough to 
say, that the admission that he is a moral and account- 
able being, establishes the necessity of a reli^ons edu- 
cation. For if the intellect runs to waste without 
edncatioQ, much more the moral nature, which, like the 
earth witiiout cultivation, will only yield "thorns and 
ttustles." 
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But the objector, grantmg the general position whicb 
lie cannot well deny, will still contend that a man m&j 
be educated for the performance of his moral duties 
widiout the element of religious &ith. He argues that 
morals may be taught when there is no Bystem of reB- 
gton — that the perfonnance of soual and relative duties 
may be enji^ned and secured without theological instruc- 
tion. A proportion more utterly destJtnte of truth was 
never in any place or at any time enounced, yet repeated 
BO ofteu, that multitudes beheve it to be an axiom. Re- 
ligion and morality can be no more divorced than cause 
and effect The religious principle is the gronnd of aH 
moral obligation, and it would be as easy to erect a 
building without a foundation, as to sustam a system of 
morals without the basis of religious ^th. 

"Law," says Blackstone, "is a mle of right aclkai, 
preieribed by a tuptrior poieer." With tlie acknow- 
ledgment or denial of the bdng and government of a 
Supreme Power, stand or &11 the sanctions which en- 
force the duties enjcnned by every code of ethics. With- 
out this, all law is despotism, all government tyranny. 
Uobbea' theory of a conventional morally is an ab- 
surdity. Without the recognition of a Snpreme Law, the 
judgment or legislation of a majority in any community, 
is no more binding than are the &llible, private ojunions of 
the individuals of which it is composed. Without 
the sancdons of rdi^^, morality is a mere name, an ex* 
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pmaon of human and uncertain opimons, which is without 
authorit)', leaving every nun to consult only bis own de- 
aire& The notion that Govenunent is & c<«npftct, in which 
the subject surrenders certain natural rights in <M'der to 
aecnre the protection of law, has no foundation in form or 
&cL Every man cornea into the world the sutject of 
law and government The consent of the dtizen to this 
imaginaiy compact is never asked or given. Whethar it 
be a Despotism, or a limited Monarchy, a Republic, an 
Aristocracy, or a Demociscy, the prindple is the Bam& 
Every one bom in the territory owes allegiance to the 
govenmienL We do not deny the right in the body of 
subjects to change the mode of government, for this is 
not esaential to its eristence, but the fact of government 
and its incidents, among which is the natural allegiance 
of the subject, is not an a&ir of choice, consent, w 
diange. Government is a divine consthutitHv deriving 
its general powers from the authcnty of God, though 
subject, as to its mode, to the will of the people. This is 
strikingly illustrated in the change of the free form of 
the Hebrew commtHiwealth, by the demand of the peo- 
ple for a king, who was given them with a Divine intima^ 
tion, that their choice, though a bad one, was allowed. 
Tins resulted in no substantial alterations either in 
the civil or reli^ous lavrs of the Hebrews; and tlie 
foct may he noticed in regard to all revolution^ that 
they are accomplished in general without material 
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changes in the atatnteB which protect the rights of 
persons or property, A Republic may take the place of 
B despotism without any change of orgatuo law ; it isjbut 
a better administration of the great prindplea recognized 
by all goremments, but liable to be perverted and 
abused by an arbitrary and irrospon^ble execDtive. As 
goremments are ordained of God, and men are subject 
to tiiem, independently of any chrace or consent (m their 
part, BO they are the subjects of moral law; and all ques- 
tions of duty as connected with society and government, 
are referable ultimately to the Law of God. The exist- 
ence and authority of the Supreme Oovemor are the 
bases upon which rest both the fact and the character of 
moral obUgation. Hence the idea of teaclung morality 
mtbout reUipon is an absurditj. 

But it will be urged that the b«ng and government 
of God may be made the baus of a Moral Education, 
without the recognition of any system of religion. But 
how religious instruction can be communicated except 
upon some received system, we are at a loss to conceive- 
As a matter of fact, all religious teaching, whether true 
or false, is conveyed upon the basis of some well known 
theology, as Mohammedanism, the various systems of 
Polylhdsm, or Christianity. A vast majority of our popu- 
lation beheve that God, his attributes and government, 
are only fully and truly revealed in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The world is full of evidence that men by nature 
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"know not God;" and though "the inviaible things" of 
faim are seen b^ the things that are made, "even hb 
eternal pover and Godhead," yet this alone does not 
prevent men from " worshiping and serving the creature 
more than the Creator;" without a revelation of his will 
" they become vain in their imaginations, and their ibolish 
heart ia darkened." What Heascn, nnaided by Beve- 
lation, can do, has been tested by sxiy oenturies of oe- 
perienoe by untold numbers of our race, of whom ax 
liundred millions are hving witnesses. There can be no 
answer to such demonstradons; Paganism, with its re- 
sults, ia a perfect and perpetual answer to all the argn- 
menta for natural religion. No man can be foolish 
enough to im^ne that, bom and nurtured under the 
influence of Polytheism, he would have been any tbing 
better than a stupid idolater. 

But a practical objectjou, apparently of a fonnidable 
character, is urged agunst a strictly Christian Educatifm. 
It is demanded what fonn of Christianity shall be 
adopted as the ground of instruction among the rariona 
sects who own tbe Christian naame. Underour plan of 
government, and with our political institutions, how can 
our public schools be }daced upon any foundation of 
Christian &ith? In rejJy, we remark, ia the first place, 
that all onr higher Seminaries of learning are now, and 
always have been, denomtnational — or, to use tho very 
term in which the objector rejoices, tedaricm. No im- 
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portant Ccdlege or Unirersily in this conotiy has ever 
beea sustained on any other piindple. Institntitnis 
founded on the latitndiuarian plan contended for, hare 
^tiber &iled altogether or hare been compelled to adi^ 
a reli^ouB boHia. Even where the strictly relig^oua dui- 
racter of a College has been modified by a departure 
bom the ortbodoz faith, as in the case of Harvard, itB 
•ectarian character has c(»itiniied unchanged. Cam- 
bridge is aa detMdedly Sodnian in its character &a it wsa 
Jcmnerly Orthodox. The endowments of the pionB 
Harrord and his asaociates bare been grossly perrerted; 
the gospel proclsimed there is another gospel than that 
which they recced. But Unitarianisni is called by hs 
adherents a system of Christian doctrine, and is at least 
as sectarian as any other. The collegiate institutions which 
bare succeeded in the United States, bare been founded 
by the piety of indiriduals or tiie endowments of 
churches, and are under eccleaastical snpernMon. Al- 
most erery important College in this cotmtty is, in fact 
and form, an Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist^ or Presl^- 
terian institution. The State has ocoasimally aided 
tbe rarious Seminaries founded and endowed by the 
church — distributing her aid amcng the rarions denomi- 
nations of ChristianB. TJo practical eril has in any way 
resulted. The goremment bas been committed to no- 
thing but the cause of Education. The people bare sent 
their sons to be edneated in accordance with thor reK- 
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gious or other preferences, while a Bound and decided 
Christian influence has in general pervaded all our higher 
insdtolionB of learning. Christianity has not merely been 
tolerated but taught, and thousands of students have 
received their first decided religions impresaone at the 
college where they have graduated. A system tliat 
has been found so important to the success, if not 
essentJal to the eristcQce, of the higher schools, might; 
by puity of reasomn^ be presumed to be the best 
in all cases; but the Slate having assumed the wra-k 
of Education in the primary schools, it is contended that 
no religions system can be introduced in this department. 
We concede the existence of this difficulty, and have 
only to reply, that we do not admit the right of the Govern- 
ment to assume to educate the children of the citizea 
Ensept in cases where the parent is incapacitated frcsa 
perfomung the duty which Ood has committed to him, 
the assumption is an iniringement upon his personal, 
political and religious liberty. What right has the 
Government to undertake the education of the children 
of those who are able and willing to train up their own 
households? Was government in this free country 
established with reference to such an object? May 
not the State as well attempt to dictate one f^th as to a»- 
Bume the office of instruction, which impUes the forming 
of the faith and morab as well as the cultivation of the 
intellect ? What an engine of oppression and corruption 
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Bach s STStem might become in the hands of ambitious 
and deugning men in the administration of the Gorem- 
ment? How long will it be before the State, having 
forniahed at a vast expense all the facilities of primary 
educaticm, will pass a law tnfordng tlie attendance of 
all the children ? No tight is more eacred than that of 
the parent to educate his own children in his own way. 
No duty is more strictly enjcnned upon the Christian 
&ther in the Sacred Scriptures, than that he should 
" bring up his children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord." It will do for despotic goTemments, who 
hare a reli^on established by law, to assume the office 
of Education ; but for a Free Government, tolerating all 
forms of futh, and sustajning none, to do this, is an at- 
tempt upon the hberty of the citizen, and a public, open, 
avowed dissociation of religion and learning, of morals 
and education — things which God hath joined, and 
which it is both impious and ruinous to put asunder. 
It is indeed contended that some kind of religious in- 
struction is conveyed, some general or common Chris- 
tianity taught« in our common schools. But how this 
can be honestly done, in view of those rights of con- 
science with which the State is pledged not to interfere, 
is not seen. The Jew rejects the New Teatamenl, and 
is offended if Hs children are instructed out of it; the 
Roman Catholic prohibits the reading of either the Old 
or New Testament; the Quaker objects to prayer; the 
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Socinian objects to the doctrine of human depravity and 
a vicarious atonement for human redemption ; the Uni< 
TCrsalist denies the doctrine of a future judgment and 
"perdition of ungodly men." When we have gone 
through with the catalogue of opinions from all qnarteia, 
what common Christianity have we left? More than 
iJiis, what common principles of Christian morali^ re- 
main untouched in the vast array of objections from 
Jews, Deists, and Atheists, as well as from those who 
profess to receive the Gospel as a Revelation from God? 
The Government cannot establish a school and suffer 
any religioiu or moral principle* to be taught there 
without infrin^ng upon some person's rights of con- 
science. From the neces^ty of the case, the Slat^ may 
provide for the education of the poor and destitute ; but 
beyond this she passes her legitimate office. The funds 
devoted to Education should be distributed among pri- 
mary schools, on the same principle that colleges and 
academies are now mded, and communities, and churches^ 
or individuals, found and regulate and govern the lower, 
as they now do the higher institutions of learning. 

In the rural ^stricts, two things have, in past time, 
modified the evils of the systom, under the old law. 
Where the population was homt^neoos in a school dis- 
trict, they were Enabled to mnnage their afiaira in their 
own way, and in a religious community the school had a 
religious character. Thirty years since, the writer of 
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this Address, was taught the Assembly's Catechism in 
one of the common schools of this State. Again — the 
eqnahly in the condition of the people in the mral pa- 
rishes, preTented, and still prerents, the moastrous evils 
which attend the free school system in our citJes and 
popukms towns. The commingling of the children of all 
classes is the avowed object of the present free schocd 
SfBtem. The fusion of society^ which Socialism and 
Fonrierism are attempting in regard to adults, is sought 
to be accomplished in respect to children in the State 
Schools, where the experiment is fer more dangerous 
from the nnformed habits and character of the juvenile 
population. It will not be denied that there are multi- 
tudes of chfldren in our lai^e cities, and more or less 
in every district of eveiy populous town, who are truned 
in the haunts of vice — ^pigmies in size, but giants in sin, 
who have imbibed their knowledge of evil with the fint 
utterance of language, and with whom blasphemy and 
obscenity are household words. These children, upcm 
our free school system, are introduced to the com- 
panionship of others carefullr and reli^ously trwned, upon 
whom such an influence must, in the nature of the 
case, be most deplorable. It is in d^ schools also that 
aU attempts of judicious and pious -teachers to mtroduce 
prayer or the reading of the Scriptures, are most jea- 
lously watched and promptly resisUd. What a syatem is 
this fOT the education of immortal souls 1 Without God. 
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witltont Gfaristuukity, witltoat prayo:, and, worse thBn all, 
introduoing among tbe comparatiTelj pore and virtiunu, 
the precodoDS Tagrauta who hare been trained in the 
pnrlieiiB of crime, in the rery ainka of the pit; whoM 
breath ia ctmta^on, and whose presence bringa a moral 
peatilenoe into a ax>wded ccmgregation of yoiuig children, 
who have been before kept from the knowledge of nn, 
but among whom it now comes as when in tbe Qarden 
of £dea the Arch-tempt«r poisoned the ear of Eve. 
That the depraved and abandoned portion of the popn< 
lalion demand attention, is not denied; but that tbey 
ahould be allowed to mingle, aa adults or childreii, in the 
Bocie^ of those comparatively innocent^ is an out- 
rage npon common sense and common moraUty. Be- 
ades, it is not possiUe to reduce society to the dead 
level of Socialism; and if it were possiUe, it is not de- 
sirable. A dreary and stagnant marab would be the re- 
suit of leveling all tboee inequalities of oondidcm which 
occur from the ordinations of the Divine Providence, or 
from tbe diversity in intellect^ character, and habits, 
which exist among men. 

It is high time that tbe truth was spoken on this sub- 
ject* at whatever risk of odium or abnse from men who 
are engaged in perpetual jubilations over the free schocd 
system. Those who bestow or enjoy the patronage of 
the plan, are of course pledged to it^ and m^ be 
expected to cry out with the silver shrine-maken of 
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Ephesns, who, vhen their gains were endangered by aa 
Apostle, cried out, " about the space of two hours, ' Great 
is Diana of the Epheaans.' " It is time, if poe^ble, to 
convince those dacere bat mist^en men of their error, 
who thiok that when they hare taxed themselves and 
their neigbboie to build costly edifices and secure 
teacbere of more than ordinary att^nments, and when 
they have gathered together in one place all the children 
of the different wards or districts, however diverse in 
character, station, or habits — they hare done the worl^ 
and are entitled to be considered the bene&ctors of man- 
kind. Do such men suppose that, by fusing the mass 
together, the pure metal will destroy the alloy, instead 
of being corrupted by it? Tlua is contraiy to all the 
concluuona of reason, revelation, and experience. It is 
said that sectarianism will be destroyed by this process 
of instruction. This is probable; for the system teads 
to the destruction of ail religion ; and if this end is ac- 
complished, the desired consequence is sure to tiOaw, 
and we shall soon be as little sectarian as the French 
population during the r^gn of terror. 

We contend that the primary schools should be. on 
the same foundation as the higher — that eveiy religious 
denomination should establish and sustain schools of 
their own. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church hare repeatedly urged the establishment of Fa- 
Tochial Schocds vpoo theur congregations. The Episcopal 
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Church is said to have always defended tluB prindpl^ 
and some of her ablest Bishops hare recently urged this 
subject upon the attention of their Dioceses. It would 
seem to be a clear proposition, about which ChiistianB 
could not disagree, that every believing parent is bound 
to give hJB children a strictly and thoroughly reUgious 
Education. To talk about educating a child relxgioutly 
at home and intelhctwiUy at school, is the most trans- 
parent sophistry ; it is to do in one place what is imme- 
diately undone at another. Besides, the Christian pa- 
rent is bound as much to secure the religious training cf 
his children at school as at home ; the principle is the 
same. It is an old legal maxim, that what a man does' 
by another he does by himself, and every teacher stands 
in loco parentis, by the etectiort of the parent. God has 
committed the education of the child to the parent, and 
not to the Stale, and every Christian is bound to educate 
his child ID those views <^ the Gospel which he himself 
conscientiously receives, at least substantially; for the 
agreement in the views of the evuigelical denominationa 
is Euch as to imply no inconsislency in their patronage 
of each other's institutions. 

In endeavoring to apply the prindples which were 
stated in the former part of this Lecture, to the primary as 
well as the higher schools, no disparagement has been in- 
tended of the officers or teachers of the free schoola Our 
controversy is Dot with them, but with the system. How- 
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OTer capable or ^thfiil they may be, however dedrous 
to communicate religious instruction, it is evident that 
thdr haada are tied, and tliat when they do their duty 
in this department, they violate both the letter and ^oiit 
of the system, under vhicb they are eng^;ed. 

It is important not only tbat the principles should be 
stated on ivhicb the inseparable onion of learning and 
religion is baaed, but that they be applied iaithfully, at 
whatever hazard of misconstruction. It has become a 
solemn dnty, however difficult, to expose popular &I- 
lades, and to press upon Chrisdans the duty of training 
th^ children in thdr own ^th. The education of the 
masses was first tanght by Chrislianity. The andents 
had not the most distant conception of it, eitber as a 
duty or a necessity. The Church first aaanmed tbia 
office, and the unhappy union of Church and State in 
the old world first Introduced the action of govemmentB 
in a matter vbere, as lawyers say, they had no mi^nal 
jurisdictioiL In this country, where this nnfortonate 
union does not exist, the attempt of the State to assume 
the office of Education is vastly more mischievous; for 
no religion in form or &ct, is, or can be, connected with 
ber schools, and Christianity is threatened with destruc- 
tion by her own oaring. 

That this Seminary, the opening of which haa ooa- 
vened us to-day, may meet the expectations of all evan- 
gelical Chriattans— that it may prove a blessing ta this 
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communitf aod to the chnrch vhicti has it partjcnlarly in 
charge — ^that pure and healthful iuflueaces, like iratera 
from th« river of God, may go forth from it to fertilize 
and refresh our moral wastes — is the deure and prayer 
of those who have it in charge, and of the members of 
the Synod under whose supervision its aflurs are hence- 
forth to be adnumBtered. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL 
'ELEMENT OF CHRISTIANITY* 



In the nineteenth centniy the grand hindrance to the 
Oospei U to be found in the perversion, obscuration or 
open denial of the Supernatural Element of Christianity. 
The philosophy of Locke and his followers, and of Hobbes 
and Bentham, who have superadded the utilitarian 
scheme to the materialism of the former, are thought bj 
their admirers, to have dischanted the universe of the 
spiritual and supernaturaL There is no longer a " di- 
vinity which Btira witiiin us," or without us. The innate 
and ideal are consigned to the tomb of the Capulets ; 
and the nune and the cotten factory are the divinities of 
mountain and rivulet Of the effect upon the fine arts, 
this ifl'not the time or place to speak ; it is enough to say 
that this philosophy is more grossly material than the 
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polyth^Btic, vhich, though it could not elevate m&n re- 
li^usly, at least preseired his rerereuce for the euper- 
natural — hie conceptions of the ideal — and gave to the 
world those miracles of art — or, to use the words of one 
of our own poeta, 

•■ Tboas (bnu oT basntr bbti do nme, 
TetoDce to uI'b rapl vltkni given, 
Ob, tetlbeeiumandBuncleliin, 
And jriei Umacti buirt sod cnusUlng bne. 
To «1a 10 Um adorlag guB, 
•ntmcbaiiianiltbttkjaialjil" 

While we have rejected the falsehoods and supersti- 
tions of Paganism, we seem to have forgotten the clear 
revelation in the Scriptures of Truth of the existence and 
delegated providence of augels over the destinies of men ; 
rejecting the error of the heathen world, we have aban- 
doned the &ct of which their worship of demons was 
but the perverabn. In removing the " wood, hay and 
■tubble," we have sought to undermine the foundation 
upon which the superstractnre of error rested, and 
abhorrent of demi-gods, we either ne|^ect or deny the 
truth, " that He maketh his angels winds. His messengeiB 
a fiame of fire." The sentiment which Sh^peare pnta 
in the month of Hamlet — 



is more applicable to this, than to the age of Elizabeth; 
&)r to our philcsophy nothing difficult or mysterious re- 
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mains; all things we known, all myBterieB are bthomed; 
the material univSTse is a vast engine of whicli the ^o- 
peDing power msy jet be called God, for want of a 
better term, and because of ancient prejudices. A. cal- 
culation of phyncal advantages, and how much can be 
made out of it, is the philosophy of the amvene, and taste 
and imagination, the ideal and the beautiful, are saeii' 
ficed with the reKgioos sentiment, upon the remorseless 
altars of Materialism. Kor is the d^radation of onr 
mental philosophy less apparent The soul itself has 
come to be measured and mapped, divided and subdi- 
vided — its powers and focnldes identified witli the pro- 
tuberances of the brun, subjected to a physical law and 
an organic development. The metaphysician has tnmed 
Buireyor, and with the head for his field, and his fingers 
fcH* his instruments, he ascertains the powers and Acui- 
ties of mind in general, and the characteristics ot each 
individual. The modem philosophy has buried the di- 
viner's rod — the arts of ma^po and the wonders of witch- 
craft — in a common grave; but, as has been well said, 
tlie somnambulist is put in the place of the soothsayer. 
The absurdity is nothing if it be not predicated of super- 
natural powers, and nothing is incredible if it can be 
assumed of man himself and referred to a physical law. 
The magnetic slumber, is said by those who ridicule 
witchcraft, to ^ve to man the ability of revealing the 
past, if not the future — <rf bong where his body is not— 
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of viMon without the uae of the eye — of diBcovering and 
remomg diseases which baffle the skill of the physician, 
BO that powers once predicated of fallen spirits ank into 
insignificance, in view of these pretenuona. What was 
once attributed to the agency of the powers of darknesB 
is now asanmed ta belong to the n&tura], but recently 
discorered, attributes of man himself; and we are gravely 
told of laws and phydcal conditions developed by Ani- 
mal hfagnetiani, which enable him to see things past^ 
present, and to come. The superstJtiona of past ^es 
were but the excrescences of truth; and of the extent of 
the agency of fallen spirits we are ignorant ; but when 
man clothes himself with powers evidently supernatural, 
and even arrogates the possession of Divine attributes by 
a phyuoal law, there is an end of sober ai^ument — 
human arrogance can go no farther than to assert, or 
human credulity than to believe such clwrns. The 
faith in witchcraft and demonology of barbarous nations 
is reputable, compared with this monstrous conception of 
our times. 

Our philosophy explains every thing; it knows nothing 
of the wonderful or supernatural; it professes to pene- 
trate the secrets of nature, and in its theolc^cal field to 
declare the counsels of God. It answers in the affirma- 
tive the solemn questions proposed by Jehovah, " Hast 
thou entered into the springs of the sea, or hast thou 
walked in search of the depth? Have the gates of 
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death been opened to thee, or hast tbon seen the doors 
of the shadow of death ? Where is the way where light 
dwelleth, and as for darkness, where is the place thereof? 
Where wast thon wfaea I laid the foundations of the 
earth T Declare, if thou hast understanding." But none 
of these things trouble the Materialist^ who can answer 
equaUy well the question proposed by the Holy Spirit^ 
"Kaowest thou the ordinances of Hearen?" "Can 
man by searching find out Ood ?" The popular tbeok^ 
of the day is deeply infected with this philosophy. It 
proposes to solve the mystery which has been " hid for 
^es;" undertakes to explain the things in the Scriptures 
" hard to be understood ;" offers to our &ith the poeitire 
demonstradona of science, and declares the moral as 
well as the material universe to be now delivered from 
the supernatural and mystical ; while those wbo cannot 
run to the same excess of riol^ are thought to be behind 
the intelligence of the age, and yet in bondi^ to a 
bigoted spirit and an antiquated futb. Christianity is 
presented as a pr(^;ressive system, capable of new de- 
Tclopments, and able to keep pace with tlie extraordinaiy 
advance of the present age, and containing nothing con- 
trary to its philosophy. To accomplish this, of cotu^, 
&t Buperaatural element of Christitmity must be dis- 
posed of; and though to the German Neology and its 
interpretations of Scripture, the leap is too great to be 
taken at once, yet the indications of relationship are too 
plain to be mistaken. 
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Bnt wbat is the tendeDcy of this growing r 
upon the practical ChmtUmty of the age, and the infla- 
encfl and progress of the Gospel at home and abroad f 
The decay ctf rsligiona reverence may be mentii»ted as 
one rMult Unch of the preachmg of the day is di- 
vested of that solemni^ in manner and matter which 
■hould oharaoterize the message of one who Btaads be- 
tween the hving and the dead, as an Ambaaaador for 
Chria^ to proclaim the powers of the world to com& 
The doctrines <£ the Bible ar« discussed philosophically 
rather than scripturaQy. With a text too often taken m 
a mere motto, the preacher seeks to prore his positicai 
analogic^y, or by diresling his doctrine of mystery, or 
by ihe Stnees of things, and l^ frequent appeals to the 
prejudices rather than to the consciences of his hearran. 
It is Hometimes deemed the highest evidence of ability in 
the preacher to luccessiullyjxiutradict his text in bis acr- 
mon, and to show that its true meaning is absolutely op- 
posed to ita plain and obvious signification. It has not 
unfreqnently been argued from the pulpit that a sound 
mortdity demands a particular interpretation of certun 
passages of Scripture ; and certain ultra views in some 
of the reformations of the day have been based upon 
this principle, which saps the foundation of revealed 
religion, by bringing the Bible to the test of a pre-cwt- 
ceived ^opinion, and destn^dog its authority, as' the an- 
prams Btaadard of our Uth Mid practice. Does not the 
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Iftoguaga of some of the conventioDB assembled for the 
purpose of breakiag the bonds of the alare indicate their 
want of confidence in the Gospel ? It hu been recent^ 
said by a distingmBhed advocate of the rights of man, in 
substance, that if the Qoepel tolerates the relation of 
master and slave, the Ooapel must be abandoned, and 
the Chnstuui Church threatened that if they do not m 
interpret the word of Ood as to make it denounce th« 
relation in the abstract^ and make its immediate abandon- 
ment a term of communion, that Christianity must {pre 
place to a better system of morality. This is an extreme 
ease, and an infidel opinitm, but demonstrates the final 
result of exalting reason above the Word of Ood. This 
want of reverence is also perceivable in the prajeis oi 
many who come into the presence of the King of kio^ 
with an evident lack of godly fear, who address themselves 
to the Divine Maje«^ aa though they were conversing 
with an equal, and with a brazen confidence rather 
argue &&a ask, rather demand than pray. The building 
consecrated to the worship of God is frequently dese- 
crated by harangues on every topic, from men of every 
character; and a want of reverence is often indicated in 
the deportment of those who are assembled in the sanctu- 
ary — they hear the messenger of God, if they condescend 
to listen at all, as ihey would a political orator, and - 
treat his dLscusaion as though it were a debate, and 
" consider not that they do evil," thou|^ a voice Groa| 
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die Hoi; Spirit is in their ears, " Keep thy foot when 
thou goest to the hotue of Ood, and be more read;^ to 
hear than to pay the sacrifice of fools." An iacreaMng 
irreverence manifeeted toward the Bible, the Ministry 
and the Ordinances, is abundantly indicative of the ten- 
dency to divest the doctrines of revelaUon of mystery — 
the ordinances of eacredness — the ministry of respect — 
and the Word of the tife-ginng power of the " Spirit that 
qnickenetb." 

A more condouve evidence of the fact that the Super- 
natural Element of the Gospel is practically overlocJied, 
undervalued or denied, is to be found in the significant 
silence which is, for the most part, observed in relation to 
the doctrine of angels. That we are surrounded by an 
economy of spiritual being, which, though not the object 
of our senses, is yet ezerdng upon human afhirs a di- 
rect and universal influence, is a cleariy revealed truth. 
Our Lord expressly teaches that good angels are minis- 
tering spirits, that they are active, and interested in the 
fortunes of men, and rejoice in their holy habitations over 
one rinner that repenteth. " Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones, for I say unto you, that in 
Heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Fa- 
ther which is in Heaven," is the testimony of the God- 
Han Mediator, who has Cold us also that the soul of Laza- 
rus was carried by angels to Abraham's bosom ; and Paul 
declares that the Apostles were made spectacles to 
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angels and men. On the other hand, we are cmnected 
with the fallen angels in the Sacred Scriptures, not onlj 
by our apoEtacy in Adam, but by the continued do- 
minion of the god of this world over the children of diso- 
bedience. The adversary of souls as a roaring lion yet 
seeks whom he may destroy, and apostate argela are his 
servants and agents to draw men down to perdition. 
They are styled, in the New Testament, principalities and 
powers, whom Christ is said by the Apostle to have 
spoiled, in his triumph over death and , helL The war- 
&ire of the Christian is said to be with evil spirits in high 
places, and against turn thrones and dominiona, principali- 
ties aod powers, are continually arrayed — the manner 
of whose influence is a profound mystery, as is the action 
of the Holy Spirit, and good angels, whUe the foct is per- 
fectly intelligible, and the revelation of it too plain to 
be misunderstood. 

But how much influence do these important and 
awfol truths exert upon the church and &e world at the 
present time? How many professing Christians have 
reference to them in their prayem, and watch against 
the wiles of evil spirits ? How many ministers habitu- 
ally present these truths as momentous — as deeply con- 
cemiog the question of salvation? How often is the 
solemn motive urged upon men that they are surrounded 
with a cloud of witnesses, and that oppoang host of 
angels contend for the soul of man in this valley of de- 
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oiaion? Not that these truths are obIitenit«d from our 
confessiona of Mtb, or directly denied by any OTangelical 
denomination, but thdr power is gone — no practical in- 
terest IB manifested in them — no considerable influence 
do they exert How few venture in the &ce of the shal' 
low materialiBm of the day to urge upon the oooei^ences of 
men the existence and influence of the spiritual econcnny ? 
How many are bold enough to tell a generation, wise in 
their own conceit, that a B[Hritual body is, to a true phi- 
losophy, no greater mairel thim a natural body, and that 
the existence of superior mtelligences, differently oonsti- 
tnted from man, is taught by the extent of the universe ; 
inasmuoh as God, who obviously made our planet for 
human inspection, has doubtJess created Foweis and 
Prindpaiities who are able to survey a universe and o<xn- 
pasB the vast distances which to us are "impass^le sdi- 
tudes of space ?" Do Christians in general act as though 
they stood on high 'vantage ground ou this subject, and 
were able to put to dlence the ignorance of fo(^ish men ? 
Do they value as they ought tlie power of these tmtba 
in their own experience ? Is not the laith once delivered 
to the saints accommodated to the Sadducean philosophy 
which denies both angel and spirit? So man can read 
the Hble without perceiving that the existence and influ- 
ence of good and evil angels is plainly revealed; and 
what must be the result of the silence of the Church 
upon the world — will thay not deapae, and wonder, and 
perish? 
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The demi-gode of poly theum were derired from the tra- 
dition of the revelation of the doctrine of angels. The an- 
cient Pagans acknowledged that eveiy man had both a 
good and evil genius, or angel, to whose snggeslions he 
was continually eipoeed. How did the first Uisaonaiies 
of the Cross meet the errors of Paganism? Did they 
deny or conceal the tme doctrine of angels T No : they 
proclaimed to the Pagan world, " ye worship devils, and 
not Qod; you ha?e exalted fallen angels in your t«mp1es; 
yon have listened to the su^estions and been led cap- 
tive at the will of the spirits who kept not their first 
estate, and who are leading yon down to the depths of 
helL They never denied that polytheism had its spirit- 
ual fancies at work, though th^ demonstrated that 
they were the agencies of evO angels — of Thrones and 
Dominions — who were cast cot of Heaven. 

Uay it not be true that, in the propagation of the Gospel 
in the daric places of the earth, something of the power 
and directness of the primitive method of attack upon 
iddatry is wanting ? Has not the leaven of our pemi- 
eious philoet^hy affected the great w<ak of Foreign Mis- 
sions, by weakening the supematoral element of the 
fiiith ? The sool of man is so constituted that he has, by 
nature, a dim consciousness or instinct of the world of 
spirits. The most ignorant savages have a dread of un- 
seen powers, and acknowledge an unseen world; tfa«r 
worst superstitions are but oorruptions of revealed tmthi, 
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of which some innate apprehension in tlie sool of man ia 
eveiy where manifest — and in this are entitled to more 
respect than a philosophy which never had a m^ of 
spiritual light, and ia both earthly and sensual. Hare 
we not &iled to show the Pagan world the connectioa 
between ihax errors and the orig^al revelation of God 
to man, and too often confounded what is true and what 
is false in their systems, in a common condemnation ? 

When die apostle Paul, upon Mars Hill, proclaimed 
to the idolatrous Athenians the doctrine of Jesus, and 
the resurrectioQ of the dead, he selected an altar on 
which was this inscription, "To the Unknown Qod." 
" Him," said the apostJe, " whom ye ignorantly worship, 
I declare unto jtm." He quoted among the Heathen the 
acknowledgment of thor own poelf^ and evidently sought 
to convince them that the Gospel was a more full and 
perfect revelation of many truths held by them in igno- 
rance and superstition. The symbol of salvation is univer- 
sal m the sacrificial rite; and it is an interesting fact that 
the innocent victim which, in the Pagan sacrifice, is of- 
fered for the guilty, the Paschal Lamb of the Jews, and 
the broken body and blood shed, signified in the Sacra- 
mental Symbols of the Christian, are ugns remarkably 
rinular, and declarative of the same truths. Was there no 
design in the Divine wisdom in exhibiting the doctrine (d 
redemption, in the beginning, to Adam, Abel, and Noah, 
afterwards to Moses and the Hebrews, and in the last 
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dispensation, to the Apoaties and PrimitiTe Cfanrcb, by 
emblems, the exact ^reement of which is obvious by a 
univerBoI laognage, the signs of which should ereiy 
where be found, and might be every where improved by 
the HeraldB of the Cross? Should not the Chrisdan 
UiBstonsry eay to the Pagan wotshiper, "Him whom ye 
ignorantly show forth in your sacrifice I declare unto 
you — ^I present you the key of your own system — the 
explanation of your own rites, which, perverted and ut- 
terly corrupted by your Buperstilions, are yet founded 
upon everlasting truths, of which I bring you the ori^ual 
revelation. I do not deny that you worship realities; I 
acknowledge that they are Thrones and Powers before 
which yon prostrate yourself, but they are fidlen princi- 
palities, who have iisnrped in our apostate world the 
homage which belongs only to the true Ood." 

Wero the true scriptural doctrine of the agency of 
angels revived and presented as in the first centuries of 
ChrisUanity, might we not hope to encounter less oppo- 
sition, and weaken the prejudices in the Pagan mind 
that Christians believe neither in angel or spirit. There 
is a depth and power in these truths which would give 
to our Christianity both at home and abroad an element 
in which it is now greatly deficient, restore to i\a proper 
place a doctrine which is prominent on the pages of rove- 
laUon, and give to the Qospel its true character as an 
exponent of " the powers of the world to come." If the 
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iDUHCHiiiries of Borne liave comqited the tnrtli to win 
the Heathen to a new form of demon wonlup, shall Pro- 
testuitB be driven into the oppoate error, and abandon the 
just ioflsesce which a proper presentation of the doctrine 
ot mgek would not ful to give to those who prociMm the 
onaearchable nches of Ohrist in the dark places of the 
earth? 

But the Siqternatiiral Element of Chrislianitf is fnmd 
eminently in the worii of the Holy Ghoet It is the 
dispensation of the Spirit which gives power and efficacy 
to the outward and viable instrumentAhties of the 
OoBpeL Ho doctzine is more inosted upon — no tmth 
more frequently exhibited — in the revelation of Him 
who knows man, and the tendency of his depraved na- 
ture to materialism, than this — that "the kingdom of 
God is not in word, but in power." We are constantly 
warned in the Sacred S^ptures against substituting the 
tm^e for the reality — the shadow for die snbetance— 
the symbol for the thing ngnified — the letter for the 
SjnriL We are taught that h is the office of the Hoty 
Ghoet to reprove the world of fan, of righteoeness, and of 
judgment Those who enter the kingdom of God are 
■aid to be bom "not of blood, nor of the will <^ the flesh, 
Bor ctf the will of man, but of God." " It is the ^lirit that 
qmckeneth, the flesh proGteth nothing" — is the t«stJmony 
of the Redeemer himself who. in his last words to his 
diedples. fecwded in the Gospel of John, e^^eaely aa- 
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cribes the whole worli of convemon, regeneratioii aod 
sanctifieation to the Holy Spirit " Kerertheleaa I tell 
7011 the truth, it is expedient for you that I go away; 
for if I go not away the Comforter will not come unto 
yon ; bnt if I depart I will send Him unto you ; and when 
He k oome. He will reprove the world of on, of ligfat- 
eonaseBS and of judgment I have many things to say 
onto you ; but ye cannot bear them now. Howbdt when 
He, Ae Spirit cf Truth, ia come, He will guide yon into 
all tmth ; and He will show you things to come. He shall 
gli»ify me, for He ehall receive of mine, and shall show 
it unto you." Jolin zri, "1, 14. But it u unneces- 
sary to multiply passE^ea to show that the entire work 
of mui's recovery, from the first serious convictitms 
which disturb his carnal security to the final and perfect 
sanotifioation of the behever, in the hour and article of 
death, is attributed solely to the Holy Spirit The 
apostle Paul declares to the Corintluan Church, Aat 
his speech and his preaching were " not with Mtii^ng 
words of man's wisdom, but in demonstnition of the 
Si»ritt and of power;" that 1^eir bith might not stand 
in^the wisdom of men, but in the power of Qod- 

This work of the Holy %urit is supem&tnral, eztra- 
onfinary, and efficient; tite aUding and present evidence 
of the presence of God in tiie Church. It is to the 
Christian Church what the pitlarof cloud by day uid of 
fire 1^ ni^t, was to t^ Jewish — the perpetual iraper- 
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Dfttural testimony of the Gospel — the voice from the 
Ejcelleat Glory — the Shekiaah of the new dispensa- 
tion — which was to remain after the inferior work of 
miracles should disappear. It was declared by the 
apostle Paul that the gift of tongues should cease; that 
prophecy should bi\, and knowledge should vanish away ; 
but &e greater office of the Holy Ghost was to remain — 
the living energy aud Divine attestation and seaJ of the 
QoapeL The Church are directed to diligently use the 
means of God's appointment, with the distinct under- 
standing that the power by which they are made 
efiectual, is sot inherent, but superadded — not ordinary 
and utiiform in its actings, but extraordinary, that the 
power might be seen to be of God, when the times ot re- 
freshing should come from His presence — not uncertain, 
but effectual — not natural, in the common connection of 
means and ends, causes and effects, or by ascertained 
laws — but supernatural, beyond our cognizance or ap- 
prehension as to the mode of the Divine operation, which 
is likened to the creation of material things when the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, bring- 
ing order out of confusion and light out of darkness, 
" when the morning stars sang togetber, and all tlie sons 
of God shouted for joy." The work of the Holy Ghost 
is the Divine supernatural attestation of Christianity, 
which, without it, is without a living energy, a present 
attesWion, or a positive efficiency. The bi^^est con- 
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ceivable moliTes are indeed presented, and all necessaiy 
truth revealed, but there b no adaptation in the human 
heart to receive it, until prepared by the Spirit, until the 
the good seed &lls on good ground; for the natural man 
receireth not the things of the Spirit of God, neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 

Upon this fundamental doctrine of the Oospel the in- 
fluence of the philosophy of our age is manifest. The 
ingenuity of ^fted minds has been taxed to the utmost 
to explain the work of the Holy OhoEt, and destrt^ its 
character, as a snpernatsral and efficient operation upon 
the souL One has taught that the action of the Divine 
Spirit is upon the truth rather than the heart — as though 
truth could receive a new attribute; another has con- 
tended that He works by a uniform law, in connectjon 
with means, and that the process of regeneration has at 
last come to be understood and explained; another pro- 
claims that regeneration is not the direct work of the 
Holy Ghost, but of the individual renewed, who is simply 
brought by the Spirit's presentation of motives to a 
change of purpose. 

The influence of these and similar views has been to 
exalt the means at the expense of the power — to give to 
men and measures, to eloquence, motives and truth, the 
glory which belongs to God only. The faith of the 
Church ia made to stand in the wisdom of men rather 
than in the power of Ood; imd though the doctrine is 
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not abandoned, it has been rapidly loang its power. Do 
Christians, vhen they enter the sanctuary and listen to 
the Word, realiEC the presence of the Holy Ghost — 
" toeing for the mercy of onr Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life ?" Do they conrader witli reyerence and godly 
fear the presence and action of a supernatural, omnipot«>nt 
agen^ able to torn the hearts of the children of nten as 
the rirere of waters are turned, who can, in answer U> 
thdr pr^ers, m^e the flesh of those who hear to ereejf 
with terrois of the world to come? Do Aey teach 
their children to w^t with awe in the place — c<»iBecrated 
indeed, by no splendor of art, ornamented by no costly 
architecture, dazzling the eye by no idolatrous images of 
the invisible and spiritual, but made dreadful by the 
presence of the Eternal Spirit— none other than the 
house of Ood, the very gate of Heaven? Does the 
Believer realize as he ought that he has come "unto 
Mount Zion, and unto the dty of the living God, the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, and to an imarHSRABLB ooufart 
or ATToaLB, to the general assembly and church of the 
first bom, which are written in heaven, and to God the 
jndgeof aO, and to the spirits of just men made perfect?" 
Is the unrenewed hearer ntade to feel the awful so- 
lemn!^ with which he should listen to the mess^je of 
the Gospel, where the Eternal Spuit is {Hresent to 
confirm the word, " if God peradventure will give him 
repentance to the acknowledgment of the truth." 
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Have these coosideratioos their proper weight and in- 
fluence ? 
Our Puritan and Presbyteriaa fathers could Ikteu to 
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all things in nature, — Uiis philosophy, as a final effort, 
seeks to deprive Christianity of its sapematural ele- 
ment — to subject it to ordinary laws — to account for its 
progress and power on natural principles, ascertained 
uid common causes, and the skillful adjustment of mesna 
io ends ; and, having token the Holy Spirit out of the 
Oospel, is content to give it the fiist place in the Ethical 
Systems of the world, at least until a better is discovered. 
On the other hand, an extravagant Transcendentalian 
seeks to graft a peeudo spiritual scheme upon the meagre 
^th of the Socinian churches of New En^and; and as 
a desperate defence, a last resort against the progress td 
Materialism, is received by many in Orthodox connections, 
who do not perceive in it the revival of the doctrines of 
Sfonoza, in which God is in every tMng, and every thing 
in God. The ultra Transcendentalist comes by anotiter 
road to the same result as the Materialist — the one 
leveling down, the other leveling up; the one denying 
altogether the spiritual and supernatural, the other 
acknowledging nothing else; the one dei^nng human 
nature by rejecting all that is above it, the other by 
makiag every man a partaker of the Divine reason and 
an inoamatiou of the Divine nature. The one scheme is 
abhorrent of mystery, the other of all beside; the first 
reduces all things to mathematical demonstratioD, and 
applies to all existences the compass and the square — 
the second rejoices in speculations profoundly unintd- 
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ligible, and determines all materUl forms to be " such 
stuff as dreams are made o£" Thus ever, the wisdom 
of this world rushes from one extreme to the other, 
regardless of the DiviDe philosophy which teaches that 
the material and B[uritual are equally real ; that " there is 
a natural body aad a Bj^iitaal body" — a life that now is 
and a life to come — things which are visible aad mat«- 
rial — things which are unseen and supernatural; a natu- 
re life and a spiritual life, both the creation of the Father 
of Spirits, who hath given to the different economies in 
his creation, " a body as it hath pleased him ; and to every 
seedhisownbody." The Transcendental philosophy.bow- 
ever, is not likely to captivate the Anglo-Saron mind. It 
is Teutonic in its ori^n, and will flourish only in Germany, 
where iofideUtf is itself myslicaL Yet in truth this 
shadow and semblance of a true spiritual sj^tem is more 
attractive than the utter barrenness of Materialism. 
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